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lecture  Season. 

cjrr  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  we  call  attention  to  the  list  of 
j  |  names  offered  to  lyceums.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  galaxy 
'•  never  before  shone  for  lecture  committees.  Those  croakers  who 
have  for  the  last  fifteen  years  annually  predicted  the  fall  of  the  lycenm 
system,  may  consider  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy  indefinitely 
postponed. 

There  are  two  hundred  more  organizations  this  year  than  last. 
There  will  he  two  hundred  more  next  year  than  this.  The  reduction 
in  fees  of  lecturers,  the  inducements  of  numerous  profitable  engage¬ 
ments  to  our  best  minds,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  system, 
relieving  both  speakers  and  committees  from  loss  of  time  and.  annoy¬ 
ance  of  detail  and  uncertainty  of  arrangements,  all  brought  about  by 
the  American  Literary  Bureau,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  lecture 
system  that  assures  continued  success. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  lecturers  and  readers,  their  subjects, 
terms,  etc.,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  list  is  long  and  varied,  and 
enables  societies  to  secure  an  hour’s  entertainment  for  their  patrons  at 
from  $25  upward.  This  reduction  in  fees  shows  that  the  Bureau  is  a" 
“  bear  ”  in  the  lecture  market,  and  that  as  its  interests  are  identical 
with  its  patrons,  it  must  further  these  interests  in  every  possible  way. 

The  “new  faces”  must  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who  will  appear  at  $25  or  $50,  who  are 
equal  in  ability  to  please  or  instruct  an  audience,  to  some  who  are  in 
great  demand  at  three  times  these  prices,  but  they  lack  the  drawing 
qualities  that  are  so  necessary  to  successful  courses. 
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Triflers  rush  on  the  platform,  demanding  fees  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  merits,  and  are  astonished  that  committees  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  them  more  for  an  hour  of  their  insipid 
vagaries  than  they  could  earn  at  their  legitimate  avocation  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  Some  of  these,  whose  conceit  a  few  seasons’  rebuff  cannot 
remove,  consider  the  Bureau  their  causa  doloris — forgetting  that  such 
an  agency  is  necessarily  perfunctionary,  and  neither  a  manufacturer 
of  reputations  nor  a  means  of  uttering  counterfeit  intellectual  currency. 

Every  profession  and  every  walk  of  literature,  science  and  art,  are 
drawn  upon  for  platform  speakers. 

History  is  represented  by  such  men  as  James  Anthony  Froude,  who 
is  to  give  courses  on  the  relations  of  England  and  Ireland;  Benson  J. 
Bossing — now  editing  the  new  literary  venture,  the  Historical  Record; 
George  Washington  Greene,  and  Dr.  John  Lord. 

The  most  conspicuous  in  Poetry  are  genial  John  G.  Saxe,  whose 
volume  of  poems  have  run  through  forty  editions,  and  Will  M. 
Carleton,  author  of  “Betsey  and  I  are  out,”  &c. 

Editors  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timo¬ 
thy  Titcomb)  who  conducts  the  best  popular  Magazine  on  either  side 
of  the  sea,  and  has  a  penchant  for  tickling  bureaux  with  his  pen.  Then 
there  is  Theodore  Tilton  of  the  Golden  Age — a  paper  though  given 
somewhat  to  literary  pyrotechny  is  the  most  readable  original  paper 
in  the  country  ;  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Clark,  Mr.  Tilton’s  able  lieutenant. 
Horace  Greeley  is  for  obvious  reasons  out  of  the  field,  but  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  represented  by  Col.  John  Hay — who,  however,  belongs  as 
much  under  the  head  of  Poet  or  Traveler  as  Editor.  There  are  also 
Edward  Eggleston,  Editor  of  Hearth  and  Home  and  a  particular  friend 
of  every  Sunday  school  scholar  in  the  country;  Washington  Gladden, 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Independent;  Hoyt  and  Plumbe 
in  the  West ;  Don  Piatt,  of  the  Capital ;  the  versatile  E.  Iv.  Hart;  Joel 
Benton  ;  William  Anderson  ;  L.  Phillips  Day,  of  London,  etc. 

Travelers.  Bayard  Taylor  will  not  lecture  this  year.  He  purposes 
spending  one  and  probably  two  years  in  Germany,  where  he  is  as  great  a 
favorite  as  in  this  country.  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu  has  gone  to  Norway 
to  gather  points  for  our  instruction  and  entertainment,  to  give  by  way 
of  contrast  with  his  lectures  on  equatorial  Africa.  In  case  he  does 
not  return  when  due  (September)  the  Herald  will  organize  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  “discover”  the  discoverer.  There  are  “bids”  in  for  Dr. 
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Livingston  and  Mr.  Stanley.  Col.  Thos.  W.  Knox  spent  “six  months 
in  Siberia,”  banished  there  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  because  he 
indulged  in  “  Slices  of  Cannibal.”  Besides  his  books  of  travel,  the 
Colonel  has  done  some  very  good  things  for  our  periodical  literature. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens  for  a  number  of  years  taught  the  ideas  of  the 
young  King  of  Siam  how  to  shoot.  She  recently  perplexed  the  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Siamese  Court  by  presenting  him  a  copy  of  Longfellow’s 
Homer.  Hon.  Ingersoll  Lockwood,  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  in  Germany 
and  a  friend  of  Bismarck,  offers  several  very  interesting  topics.  Dr.  J. 
P.  Newman  (Chaplain  U.  S.  Senate)  is  going  to  tell  of  “Greenland’s 
Icy  Mountains,  Hon.  Thos.  Worrall  of  the  condition  of  our  unhappy 
neighbor,  Mexico,  and  Wallace  Bruce,  returned  from  the  land  of 
Burns  and  Scott. 

The  scientific  instructors  are  Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  whose  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  on  Chemistry  are  more  brilliant  than  a  Black  Crook 
transformation  scene;  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  who  seems  to  be  the  only 
person  who  can  make  a  Science  Monthly  Popular ;  Prof.  Alexander 
Wincliell,  who  frightens  us  by  his  theory  that  the  world  will  be  too 
cold  to  live  on  in  two  million  years;  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  who  is  posted 
on  black  diamonds;  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  who  if  you  give  him  a 
bone  can  build  the  rest  of  the  animal ;  and  perhaps  we  may  have  a 
visit  from  Prof.  Tyndal. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Kate  Field,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Abby 
Sage  Richardson,  Celia  Burleigh,  “  Grace  Greenwood,”  and  several 
other  of  our  best  female  writers  are  offered  to  Associations. 

The  pro  of  female  suffrage  is  ably  advocated  by  Elizabeth  Cady  and 
Kate  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Minnie  Swayze,  Laura  Deforce 
Gordon,  M.  Adelle  Hazlett ;  and  the  con  by  Lillian  Edgarton  and 
Anna  Livingston. 

Even  our  rulers  have  condescended  to  be  our  instructors.  Senators 
Scliurz,  and  probably  Sumner  and  Tipton,  and  Governors  James  M. 
Ashley  and  Ignatius  Donnelly,  who  are  both  ex-Congressmen,  and 
Gen.  Roberts  of  Nebraska  are  to  tell  us  how  we  are  governed  or  mis¬ 
governed. 

Lyceums  have  the  Law  on  their  side.  First  is  Daniel  Dougherty, 
Philadelphia’s  ablest  lawyer,  whose  success  in  Pugh’s  Star  Course 
shows  that  he  is  not  without  profit  or  honor  in  his  own  country.  Gen. 
Brinkerhoft’  proposes  having  the  important  cases  he  is  retained  in 
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continued  to  next  term,  so  that  lie  can  tell  us  about  Andrew  Jackson 
et  al.  Ex-Gov.  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  will  also  appear  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  His  subject  is,  “The  Physical  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  United  States,  and  its  political  and  moral  effect-  upon  their 
institutions  and  destiny.” 

Military  men  are  seeking  the  laurels  of  peace.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  is 
in  greater  demand  than  any  other  lecturer,  with  one  exception,  in  the 
country;  and  Gen.  J.  L.  Swift  always  entertains  in  “  twice  told  tales.” 
Gen.  Lee  has  a  lecture  on  ‘•Four  years  in  the  saddle,  with  Kilpatrick 
and  Sheridan,”  which  strikes  us  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  eques- 
trianship. 

The  platform  is  mightier  than  the  stage.  So  think  Prof.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  James  Steele  Mackaye,  Laura  Keene,  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons, 
Mrs.  Dallas-Glyn  and  Robert  King,  who  prefer  “starring  it”  to 
lyceum  audiences  rather  than  in  the  drama. 

These  are  teachers  of  Elocution  and  authors  of  works  on  that  sub¬ 
ject:  Amasa  McCoy,  J.  W.  Churchill,  R.  R.  Raymond,  Wyseman 
Marshall  (with  his  pupil,  Miss  Webster),  Charles  Roberts,  Jr.,  and 
J.  C.  Zachos,  the  Curator  of  Cooper  Institute. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that-  in  their-  specialties  there  are  no  better 
readers  in  the  country  than  Louise  Woodworth  Foss,  Sidney  Woollett, 
Alfred  P.  Burbank,  W.  Locke  Richardson,  Henry  Clay  Demorest  and 
James  Room  Kay. 

We  might  mention  blacksmiths — for  we  have  Elilm  Burritt,  “the 
learned  blacksmith,”  who  learns  a  new  language  every  year,  and  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  who  sells  his  horse  shoes  at  $2,000  apiece. 

“Funny  men”  are  in  demand  by  lyceums — not  the  coarse  and 
indelicate  kind  that  are  mountebanks  rather  than  lecturers.  No  one 
can  listen  to  the  breezy  De  Cordova,  or  Hows,  the  historical  “  Fat 
Contributor,”  the  inquisitive  “  Eli  Perkins,”  or  the  quaint  humor  of 
Mark  Twain,  Arthur  Gilman  or  “  Burleigh,”  without  feeling  that 
instruction  can  be  sugar-coated. 

George  William  Curtis,  Wendell  Phillips,  Rev.  E.  II.  Chapin,  Rev. 
Robert  Laird  Collier,  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  Moses  Coit  Tyler  and 
R.  W.  Emerson,  may  each  be  considered  founder  of  a  school  of  lecture. 
They  may  be  considered  in  the  order  they  are  named  as  the  polished, 
the  invective,  the  eloquent,  the  descriptive,  the  quaint,  the  rhetorical, 
and  the  profound. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  an  array  of  our  best 
thinkers  and  talkers  are  offered ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  a  great  man  than  instructing  his  neigh¬ 
bor  or  directing  his  mind,  even  but  for  an  hour,  from  the  sober  realities 
of  every  day  life.  It  is  tins  feeling,  together  with  the  liberal  support 
of  our  lecture  going  public,  rather  than  the  Bureau’s  enterprise,  that 
brings  into  the  lyceum  field  the  best  talent  to  either  instruct  or  enter¬ 
tain  that-  is  accessible  in  this  and  other  countries. 


Some  ([Mortis  of  ^bbice  to  Mein  Committees, 


By  a  Veteran  “Committee-Man.” 


[T  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive — advice;  so,  at  the  request 
of  my  friends  of  the  American  Literary  Bureau,  I  will  endeavor 


?  to  give  some  suggestions  that  may  assist  to  make  lecture  courses 
successful,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise.  I  say  otherwise,  because 
there  are  other  objects  beside  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  to  be  attain¬ 
ed.  The  lecture  course  is  a  most  powerful  ally  of  the  school  and 
church.  It  is  the  most  condensed  form  of  infraction,  the  most  eleva¬ 
ting  form  of  amusement.  Literary  associations  can  afford  to  lose 
money  on  a  lecture  course.  The  third  house  of  our  national  legisla¬ 
ture  could  whitewash  many  of  its  “  tinted  jobs  ”  by  lobbying  through 
a  subsidy  for  feeble  lyceums,  and  I  would  suggest  to  some  coming 
Peabody,  who  is  casting  about  for  a  plan  to  do  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  that  be  furnish  the  American  Literary  Bureau 
funds  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  lect  urers  where  the  associations  are  unable 
to  do  so  themselves. 

I  have  been  connected  with  various  courses,  that  have  succeeded  or 
failed  as  they  were  fortunate  or  otherwise  in  their  lecture  committee. 
A  live  committee  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Remember  that  what  is  every, 
bodv’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,  and  do  not  have  more  than  three 
on  this  committee.  Let  them  divide  the  work  so  that  Jones  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  Bureau  and  secures  the  talent,  arranges  subjects,  terms, 
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dates,  etc. ;  Smith  attends  to  the  advertising,  and  sees  that  the  proper 
noise  is  made ;  and  Brown  attends  to  the  hall,  sale  of  tickets,  etc.  By 
thus  systematizing,  the  work  will  not  take  more  than  two  hours  a 
week.  If  you  have  no  Jones,  Smith  and  Brown  in  the  association, 
employ  a  live  manager. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  selecting  of  speakers.  Do  not  choose 
veterans  exclusively.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  high  priced  are 
the  only  drawing  cards.  Select  those  you  know  are  good.  When  in 
doubt  ask  the  Bureau,  and  you  may  depend,  I  think,  on  a  frank 
reply. 

Some  committees  mention  one  or  two  “  stars  ”  they  want,  and  ask 
the  Bureau  to  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  course  with  lecturers  and  readers 
that  are  first-class,  but  low  priced.  This  is  probably  the  wisest  course 
for  a  new  committee,  as  then  there  is  no  danger  of  your  speakers  failing 
please  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  managers  of  the  course  know  best  the  intel¬ 
lectual  appetite  of  their  community. 

Give  variety.  Have  as  great  a  diversity  of  entertainment  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  well  to  have  one  or  two  readers, — at  least  one  humorist, — 
a  scientific  lecture  (not  too  Iteavy),  and  a  concert. 

Advertise  liberally  and  judiciously.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
lecture  should  have  less  publicity  than  a  minstrel  show.  One  of  the 
best  ways  is  to  issue  a  neat  pamphlet,  giving  the  fullest  particulars  of 
each  evening’s  entertainment  in  the  course.  These  should  be  mailed 
to  each  family  in  your  community,  and  can  be  paid  for  by  inserting  a 
few  advertisements.  Instead  of  posters  I  prefer  window  cards  for  the 
additional  advertising  of  the  course,  especially  in  bad  weather.  These 
should  be  gotten  up  in  attractive  shape  and  hung  up  in  public  places. 
Then  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  in  every  house  on  the  morning  of 
each  lecture  something  like  this:  “Remember  Kilpatrick’s  Lecture 
to-night  at  Town  Hall,”  or  “  Don’t  forget  Anna  Dickinson’s  Lecture 
to-night.” 

Announcements  from  your  pulpits  can  be  obtained  usually,  and  are 
very  valuable. 

Your  most  able  allies  are  your  local  papers.  Their  earnest  support 
is  invaluable ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  support  is  more 
cheerfully  given  when  you  advertise  extensively  with  them,  and  not 
let  them  imagine  that  you  are  giving  them  the  baleful  patronage  of  a 
charity  that  expects  its  announcements  “  dead-headed,” 
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I  have  briefly  sketched  the  plan  of  the  branch  of  the  campaign  to  be 
conducted  by  Jones  and  Smith.  Now  we  will  take  up  Brown’s  part 
of  the  work — viz.,  attending  to  the  hall  and  the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  hall  owner,  if  he  be  the  right  kind  of  person,  will  lessen  the 
labor  by  seeing  that  the  hall  is  comfortably  warm,  well  lighted,  pro¬ 
perly  ventilated — and  will  also  assist  in  procuring  door-keepers, 
ushers,  etc. 

Though  single  admissions  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  success  of  the 
course  depends  altogether  on  the  sale  of  “  course  tickets.”  These 
should  not  be  put  at  too  high  a  price,  and  should  include  a  reserved 
seat  without  extra  charge.  Perhaps  the  surest  way  of  disposing  of 
them  is  by  canvassers.  A  couple  of  ladies,  with  a  gallant  young  man 
as  pilot,  can  obtain  enough  subscribers  in  a  few  afternoons  to  till  your 
hall.  In  some  towns,  tickets  are  left  on  sale  with  the  book  and  music 
dealers,  who  are  paid  a  small  commission. 

Opening  each  evening  with  a  half-hour  concert,  by  “home  talent,” 
has  the  double  advantage  of  seating  the  audience  before  the  lecturer 
commences  and  of  securing  the  patronage  of  your  musical  citizens. 

There  are  many  other  “  points  ”  that  will  suggest  themselves  to 
“  ye  committee  men but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  profit  will  follow 
the  carrying  out  of  the  above  hastily  sketched  suggestions,  which  have 
been  the  basis  of  hundreds  of  successful  courses,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  managers  of  the  American  Lite¬ 
rary  Bureau,  whose  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  lyceum  field  certainly  makes 
them  competent  advisers. 

So  me  Ifcttns. 


The  subjoined  extracts  from  letters  received  by  us  explain  them¬ 
selves. 

The  first  is  from  “  Mark  Twain 

July  3 d,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sirs: 

*  *  *  *  jf  aUy  0ffer  COuld  tempt  me  to  lecture  yours  would  ;  but, 

after  thinking  of  the  matter  all  over,  1  have  decided  to  stay  out  of  the  lecture 
field  entirely.  Cordially, 

SAM’L  L.  CLEMENS. 
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Charles  Sumner  writes,  under  date  of  July  2d.  Applications  will 
be  filed  for  liiin,  and  associations  may  depend  upon  our  making  every 
effort  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  field. 

.  -  '  ...  f|  ; 

Justin  McCarthy,  who  lectured  under  our  auspices  in  the  season  < 
of  1870-71,  writes  as  follows: 

London,  May  25,  ’72.  , 

My  Dear  Friends  : 

I  am  indeed  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  career  of  the  American  Literary  1 
Bureau  is  so  active  and  promising.  It  is  doubtful  that  I  will  be  able  to  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  a  vist  on  a  lecturing  tour  before  the  season  of  1873—74. 

*  *  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  my  friend  Edmund  Yates  that  he  is  going  to 

lecture  under  your  auspices.  I  think  he  ought  to  do  well.  He ’s  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  fellow,  full  of  animation  and  humor.  As  to  James  Anthony  Froude,  his 
success  is  certain.  *  *  *  Very  Truly, 

justin  McCarthy. 


Wilkie  Collins  has  been  secured  for  next  season.  He  says : 


All  that  rest  and  freedom  from  literary  responsibility  can  do  to  fit  me 
physically  for  a  visit  to  America,  under  your  auspices,  they  shall  do.  My  pen 
may  remain  altogether  idle — for  my 'pen  represents  in  my  case  the  habit  of  a 
life  ;  but  1  am  positively  resolved  not  to  saddle  myself  with  a  very  heavy  load 
for  a  year  to  come  at  least,  and  am  seriously  bent  on  doing  all  that  I  can  to 
train  myself  successfully  before  I  take  the  responsibility  of  meeting  my  American 
friends  in  public.  *  *  With  kindest  regards,  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

-  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  Poet  of  the  Sierras  writes  : 


Lotus  Club,  N.  Y.,  .July  1 8th,  1872. 

My  Dear  Brelsford  : 

*  *  *  1  have  perfect  confidence  in  your  Bureau,  and  your  many 

friends  speak  in  the  highest  terms  respecting  you.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  I  lecture.  Sincerely  Yours, 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


Applicants  will  be  promptly  notified  in  case  Mr.  Miller  concludes 
to  appear. 


Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  says : 

Your  offer  is  very  tempting,  and  I  would  accept  it  had  I  not  resolved  that 
my  time  must  be  devoted  to  my  work  here. 

Professor  Tyndal,  after  spending  the  Summer  in  Switzerland,  pro¬ 
poses  visiting  us.  He  says  he  may  or  may  not  lecture — that  if  he 
does  he  will  not  appear  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 
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Contract  Courses. 

HE  Bureau  will  arrange  a  “  course  ”  for  committees,  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whom  to  select  from  the  hundred  of  names  in  the 
t  field,  so  as  to  guarantee  satisfaction.  Though  all  will  not  be 
Stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  none  will  be  proposed  who  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  pleasing  the  most  critical. 

We  usually  include  one  or  more  dramatic  readers,  a  concert  troupe 
and  at  least  one  humorous  lecturer. 

The  prices  will  range  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  A  course  of  six  .  . $350 

■  “  2.  “  “  eight  .  500 

“  3.  “  “  ten ....  .  600 

“  4.  “  “  twelve. .  750 


In  accepting  a  course  as  above,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
are  requested  : 

What  topics  would  suit  your  community  best? 

When  do  you  want  to  commence? 

What  intervals  do  you  want  between  lectures  ? 

Have  you  an  amateur  musical  association  ? 

How  many  will  your  hall  seat  ? 

With  a  reply  to  these  questions  we  can  act  understandingly. 

The  best  plan  to  insure  success  is  to  canvass  tor  season  tickets.  If 
you  can  sell  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  season  tickets, 
you  are  on  a  solid  foundation.  Every  cultivated  person  would  gladly 
buy  a  ticket  and  every  young  man  should  buy  two.  At  a  low  rate, 
(say  $2.50  for  No.  one,  $3.50  for  course  two ,  $4.50  or  $5  for  course 
three,  and  $5  or  $6  for  the  last  mentioned,)  the  sale  of  tickets 
would  more  than  pay  expenses,  and  the  receipts  at  the  door  would 
give  a  handsome  amount  for  some  charitable  purpose  or  for  your  li¬ 
brary  fund,  if  you  have  one. 

In  some  places  where  the  lecture  committee  are  timorous  and  fear 
to  risk  a  course,  “round  robins”  have  been  circulated  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  citizens,  the  signers  agreeing  to  make  up  the  possible  deficit. 
Distributed  among  a  number,  this  loss  would  be  very  small  for  each, 
but  with  so  many  “  members  of  the  firm”  taking  an  interest  in  tfie 
welfare  of  the  course,  a  loss  is  simply  impossible. 
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,j?|r4  F  course  all  lecturers  are  not  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Of 
the  many  aspirants  to  lyceum  honors,  some  are  meteors  that 


10 


t  after  glimmering  for 


a  season,  leave  a  darkness  more  intense 


mi 


than  before  shedding  their  uncertain  light  on  a  wondering  audience. 


It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  less  our  Bureau  has  to  do  with  this  class 
the  better.  To  impose  a  charlatan  upon  an  association  impairs  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  us.  As  our  business  is  not  for  a  day,  we  shall  ever  endeavor 
to  offer  none  that  are  not  competent  to  entertain  and  instruct  the  most 
intelligent  audience.  One-fourth  the  applicants  to  our  lists,  are  not 
accepted  by  us  :  for  many  are  called  but  few  chosen.  We  may  be  im¬ 
posed  on  by  carefully  “cooked  up  ”  press  notices,  etc.,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  that  we  may  exercise,  but  we  make  atonement  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  name  as  soon  as  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

It  'would  be  esteemed  as  a  great  favor  if  lecture  committees  would 
give  a  candid  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  lecturers  and  readers  in 
th  eir  course. 

But  the  “star”  lecturers  it  must  be  remembered  were  once  un¬ 
known.  It  takes  not  only  merit,  but  also  years  to  make  a  popular 
lecturer.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  many  who  appear 
for  Fifty  and  My  Expenses, — counting  Fame ,  the  other  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  so  (that  many  charge  who  are  their  superiors  only  in  reputa¬ 
tion) — who  are  destined  to  become  bright  particular  stars. 

It  is  then  highly  advisable  to  select  a  number  in  a  course  who  come 
for  a  moderate  fee  and  who  are  to  your  community,  Hew  Faces. 


In- 


:!i 


re 


51  Concert 


Y  home  Talent,  preceding  a  lecture  or  reading,  has  several  great 
advantages  besides  being  a  great  attraction.  It  allows  every 
body  to  get  settled  in  their  seats  and  in  position  to  hear  the  lec¬ 
ture  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  both  the  speaker  and  the  audience  to  have  the 
creaking  door  open  and  a  couple  walk  noisily  up  the  aisle,  at  that  part 
(if  an  anecdote  “  where  the  point  comes  in.”  Then  there  is  a  certain 
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mount  of  necessary  “  how-de-do’s,”  “  pleasant  evening’s  ”  “what  a 
orrid  bonnet,”  etc.,  etc.,  that  must  be  got  through  with  before  atten- 
ion  is  given  to  the  platform. 

It  interests  in  the  lecture  course  not  only  those  who  take  part  in  this 
ireliminary  entertainment,  but  also  their  triends  and  relatives. 

Then  again  there  are  many  who  would  patronize  a  course  just  to 
iear  some  good  music.  A  lecture  can  be  better  appreciated  after  an 
•verture  of  soul-stirring  music — music  that  awakens  the  mind  and 
nakes  a  person  put  on  a  “  thinking  cap,”— than  by  jumping  at  once 
n  medias  res. 

What  music  to  produce  is  a  difficult  point  to  advise  on.  “  le  com- 
nittee  men,”  are  the  better  judges  of  what  the  taste  of  the  community 
equires. 


gmmatic  limbers. 

i 

C5C  MONG  the  varied  forms  of  public  amusement  pertaining  to  the 
lecture  season,  readings  from  Shakespeare,  and  other  dramatists 
~  ?  are  beginning  to  receive  more  than  ordinary  attention  from  Ly¬ 
ceum  Committees,  and  every  season  presents  new  subjects  for  public 
(favor.  The  list  for  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter,  embraces  double  the 
amount  of  attraction  of  any  preceding  season.  We  feel  warranted 
in  assuring  the  public,  that  each  of  the  parties  named  in  our  advance 
list,  and  in  the  present  one,  has  earned  for  himself,  or  herself,  the 
approbation  of  intelligent  audiences  wherever  they  have  appeared. 

The  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  Burealt  are  subserved  by 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  as  to  the  real  merit  of 
every  person  proposed  by  them  in  their  published  lists.  We  have  giv¬ 
en  special  attention  to  the  want  in  relation  to  Readers,  and  it  will  be 
seen  the  list  presented  is  very  small  compared  with  the  list  of  Lec¬ 
turers,  we  can  only  account  for  this  fact  in  that  but  very  few  dramatic 
readers  outside  the  leading  artists  of  the  dramatic  profession,  possess 
the  requisite  ability  to  sink  their  identity  in  that  of  the  character, 
when  rendering  the  text,  sufficiently  to  make  their  efforts  of  positive 
interest  to  Lyceum  audiences.  But  when  this  rare  ability  is  secured, 
an  “  evening  with  the  poets  or  dramatists  ”  is  ever  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  entertainments  of  the  entire  course, 
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The  great  piece  cle  resistance  of  the 
American  Literary  Bureau  for  the 
coming  season  is  the  famous  religious 
and  historical  writer,  James  Anthonv 
Fronde.  Among  the  original  thinkers 
of  the  present  day  few  have  attained 
greater  eminence  than  he.  His  whole 
life  and  training  have  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  task  he  is  about  to  under¬ 
take.  The  son  of  a  noted  ecclesiastic  of 
the  English  church — the  venerable  R. 
H.  Froude,  Archdeacon  of  Totness — 
he  was  educated  in  the  orthodox  schools 
of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  but  his 
genius  has  invariably  been  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  demolition  of  the  false  theo¬ 
ries  with  which  so-called  orthodoxy  has 
enveloped  historical  truth.  While  at 
Oxford  he  obtained  the  Chancellor’s 
prize  for  the  English  essay  on  political 
economy,  and  his  literary  ability  has 
never  since  been  allowed  to  grow  musty. 
Soon  after  taking  deacon's  orders  in 
1844  Mr.  Froude  wrote  the  “Lives  of 
the  English  Saints,”  shortly  followed 
by  “  Shadows  of  the  Clouds.”  By  the 
publication  in  1849  of  “The  Nemesis 
of  Faith”  Mr.  Froude’s  fame  was  se¬ 
cured.  That  work  was  condemned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  university,  and 
led  to  considerable  controversy.  Be¬ 
coming  a  constant  contributor  to  Fraser  s 
Magazine  and  the  Westminster  Review , 
his  attention  was  specially  turned  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  in  1856  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  -work,  “  The  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.” 
Besides  the  twelve  volumes  of  this 
great  work  completed  in  1866,  he  has 
recently  published  a  collection  of  “Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  and  some 
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smaller  volumes.  Such,  in  brief,  ai 
the  antecedents  of  the  celebrated  hi 
torian -lecturer  who,  in  the  fifty-fourt 
year  of  his  age,  is  about  to  cross  tl 
Atlantic  to  expound,  during  the  comin 
lecture  season,  his  views  on  the  absorl 
ing  question  of  the  relations  of  Englan 
and  Ireland. 

He  announces  his  purpose  i'n  a  recei 
letter  to  the  American  Literary  Burea 
in  these  words : 

“I  design  delivering  ten  or  twelve 
courses  of  five  lectures  each,  in  yor,# 
principal  cities,  on  the  relations  of  En£ 
land  and  Ireland.  I  should  like  it  ui 
derstood  by  the  Irish  generally  that 
am  neither  going  to  flatter  them  nc 
flatter  England.  The  relations  whic 
have  existed,  and  exist  still,  betwee  6f 
the  two  countries  are  a  scandal  to  bot 
of  us.  Both  have  been  deeply  to  blamt 
I  desire,  by  exposing  the  faults  on  eac 
side,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  t 
elicit  an  impartial  judgment  from  Arne) 
ica  on  the  whole  case.  I  hope,  then 
fore,  the  Irish  will  hear  me  out,  an 
that  if  they  want  to  break  my  head  the 
will  wait  till  I  have  finished  the  course 
So  far  as  I  take  a  side  it  will  be  for  th 
poor  Irish  peasant  against  his  oppressor 
of  whatever  nation.” 

This  is  well  said,  and  leaves  no  doub 
but  that  Mr.  Froude  will  furnish  man 
excellent  thoughts  on  a  present  and  im 
portant  problem.  Nor  is  it  to  be  pre 
sumed  that  our  citizens,  of  whateve 
nationality,  will  “  break  his  head I 
is  not  in  this  country,  that  lecturers  anr 
other  public  speakers  receive  such  at 
tentions  from  the  hands  of  their  audi 
ences. 
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|jjW  ^Fnglaml  ^ijatulL  of  th^  ^tqerican  ^il^rarji  Hjurcau, 

OFFICE,  III  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ai 

®  Che  Lecture  System  has  become  an  es- 
blished  Institution  in  our  country.  A 
dkjry  large  proportion  of  our  merchants 
■  id  business  men  are  so' engrossed  with 
®  leir  daily  cares  that  they  have  not  time 

l, 1  >  investigate  scientific  and  historical 

icts;  neither  have  they  much  time  for 
cei  eneral  reading.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
m  mt,  the  journals  of  the  day  furnish 
bout  all  the  general  information  that 
■1V  usiness  men  and  merchants  have  time 
digest.  Hence,  the  lecture  courses, 
y  introducing  to  the  public,  men  who 

m. ave  investigated  certain  departments 
it  f  science,  or  who  have,  by  extensive 
travelling,  made  themselves  acquainted 

*  vith  the  habits,  customs  and  peculiarities 

#  if  foreign  countries,  are  educators  of  the 
>1  leople. 

:l;  The  Lecture  Bureau  is  an  institution 
11  which  has  not  until  within  a  few  years, 
|(  oeen  known  in  our  country.  It  is  really 
An  agency  for  the  accommodation  of  lec¬ 
turers  and  lecture  committees.  Properly 
conducted,  it  is  a  great  help  to  both. 
Very  many  of  our  lecturers  have  not 
the  time  to  attend  to  their  correspon¬ 
dence,  or  make  up  their  routes.  Others 
1  are  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  business, 
and  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  them. 
They  want  and  need  some  agent  to  at¬ 
tend  to  these  details.  Lecture  com¬ 
mittees  are  greatly  aided  by  the  Bureau. 
A  complete  list  of  lecturers  is  shown  to 
1  them,  by  which  they  can  readily  make 
up  a  course.  Different  prices  are  given, 
and  the  Bureau  is  able  to  state  in  a 
moment,  how  many  times  certain  men 
can  lecture,  what  all  their  engagements 
are,  and  can  give  all  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  without  delay.  All  the  corre¬ 
spondence  is  done  by  the  Bureau,  and 
thus  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  saved. 
No  charge  is  made  to  committees  for 


this,  and  as  the  lecturers  are  the  parties 
who  are  pecuniarily  benefited,  the  Bureau 
receives  its  commission  from  them, 
charging  the  same  price  that  the  lecturer 
would  charge.  If  any  other  course  than 
this  is  pursued,  it  is  not  an  honorable  one. 

Of  course  this  business  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  and  one  who  has  been 
familiar  with  lecturers,  and  who  knows 
all  the  details  of  the  lecture  system. 
He  must  also  have  suavity  of  manner, 
and  must  be  easily  approached.  He 
must  be  accurate  and  careful  in  all  the 
clerical  departments,  and  must  never  be 
weary  in  answering  questions  and  giving 
all  desired  information.  Fortunately, 
the  manager  of  the  Boston  department 
of  the  American  Literary  Bureau — Mr. 
B.  W.  Williams — is  just  such  a  man  as 
we  have  described  ;  and  with  talents 
peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  he  is  able  to  satisfy . 
both  lecturers  and  committees.  He  is 
well  known  throughout  all  the  New 
England  States,  has  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  which  is  un¬ 
surpassed  ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  this 
community,  better  qualified  for  such  a 
position.  We  understand  that  he  has 
secured  a  list  of  lecturers  whose  names 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
country.  They  include  scholars,  poets, 
historians,  travellers,  scientists,  humorists 
advocates  and  opponents  of  women 
suffrage,  politicians,  statesmen,  military 
heroes,  &c.  Mr.  Williams’  rooms  are 
located  at  119  Washington  Street,  the 
walls  of  which  are  embellished  with  the 
portraits  of  many  of  his  lecturers.  The 
journals  of  the  day,  and  writing  materi¬ 
als,  are  always  found  upon  his  tables, 
and  committees,  lecturers  and  others  are 
invited  to  make  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  at  these  literary  headquarters. — 
Boston  Journal. 
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Criflcrs  on  tbc  platform* 


By  “  Timothy  Titcomr.” 


There  are,  and  have  been  for  years, 
men  put  forward  as  lecturers,  whose 
sole  distinction  was  achieved  by  spelling 
the  weakest  wit  in  the  worst  way— men 
who  never  aimed  at  any  result  but  a 
laugh,  and  who,  if  they  could  not  secure 
this  result  by  an  effort  in  the  line  of 
of  decency,  did  not  hesitate  at  any  means, 
however  low,  to  win  the  coveted  res¬ 
ponse.  If  there  is  any  difference  betwen 
performers  of  this  sort  and  negro  mins¬ 
trels,  strolling  “  drolleries,”  who  do  not 
even  claim  to  be  respectable,  we  fail  to 
detect  it ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
managers  of  our  lecture  courses  had  left 
them  from  their  lists,  and  ceased  to  in¬ 
sult  the  public  by  the  presumption  that 
it  can  be  interested  in  their  silly  utter¬ 


ances. 

It  would  be  claimed,  we  suppose,  by 
any  one  who  would  undertake  to  defend 
the  employment  of  these  men,  that  they 
draw  large  houses.  Granted:  they  do 
this  once,  and  perhaps  do  something  to 
replenish  the  managerial  exchequer ; 
but  they  invariably  send  away  their 
audiences  disappointed  and  disgusted. 


No  thoughtful  or  sensible  man  can  de¬ 


vote  a  whole  evening  to  the  poorest 
kind  of  nonsense  without  losing  a  little 
of  his  self-respect,  and  feeling  that  he 
has  spent  his  money  for  that  which  does 
not  satisfy.  The  reaction  is  always  j 
against  the  system,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  managers  find  themselves  obliged  to 
rely  upon  a  lower  and  poorer  set  of 
patrons,  who  are  not  long  in  learning 
that  even  they  can  be  better  suited  by 
the  coarse  comedy  of  a  theater,  and  the  ' 
dances  and  songs  of  the  negro  minstrel. 
Nothing  has  been  permanently  gained  j 
in  any  instance  to  the  lyceum  and  lec-  j 
ture  system  by  degrading  the  character 


of  the  performances  offered  to  the  pub 
lie.  A  temporary  financial  success 
consequent  upon  this  policy,  is  always 
followed  by  dissatisfaction  and  loss,  anc 
it  ought  to  be.  Professional  jesters  anc 
triflers  are  professional  nuisances,  whe 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  mar. 
of  common  sense  interested  in  the  ele 
vation  and  purification  of  the  public 
taste. 

But  shall  not  lyceums  and  the  audi¬ 
ences  they  gather  have  the  privilege  ol 
laughing?  Certainly.  Wit,  humor, 
these  are  never  out  of  order  in  a  lecture, 
provided  they  season  good  thinking  and 
assist  manly  purpose.  Wit  and  humor 
are  always  good  as  condiments,  but 
never  as  food.  The  stupidest  book  in 
the  world  is  a  book  of  jokes,  and  the 
stupidest  man  in  the  world  is  one  who 
surrenders  himself  to  the  single  purpose 
of  making  men  laugh.  It  is  a  purpose 
that  wholly  demoralizes  and  degrades 
him,  and  makes  him  unfit  to  be  a  teacher 
of  anything.  The  honor  that  has  been 
shown  to  literary  triflers  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  has  had  the  worst  effect  upon  the 
young.  It  has  disseminated  slang,  and 
vitiated  the  taste  of  the  impressible,  and 
excited  unworthy  ambition  and  emula¬ 
tion.  When  our  lyceums,  on  which  we 
have  been  wont  to  rely  for  good  influ¬ 
ences  in  literary  matters,  at  last  become 
agents  of  buffoonery  and  low  literary 
entertainments,  they  dishonor  their  early 
record  and  the  idea  which  gave  them 
birth.  Let  them  banish  triflers  from 
the  platform,  and  go  back  to  the  plan 
which  gave  them  their  original  pros¬ 
perity  and  influence,  and  they  will  find 
no  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  or  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
part,  of  the  public  in  their  entertainments. 
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To  show  the  position  The  American  Literary  Bureau  occu¬ 
pies  before  the  public,  we  present  subjoined  a  few  of  the  many  thousand 
avorable  notices  we  are  receiving. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  of  the  press  we  respectfully  refer  to 
hose  on  our  lists,  and  to  all  others  for  whom  we  have  done  business. 


It  is  in  the  hands  of  responsible  parties. 
— Tournal  of  Commerce ,  N.  I”.  ...  I 
ally  appreciate  the  value  of  your  Bureau 
;o  lecturers,  and  to  societies  and  lyceums. 
— John  B.  Gougli.  .  .  .1  have  no  doubt 
is  to  the  desirableness  of  such  agencies. 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher.  .  .  .  If  I  were 
x)  lecture  at  all,  I  would  most  certainly 
wail  myself  of  your  agency. —  Donald 
G.  Mitchell.  .  .  .The  American  Literary 
Bureau  affords  a  trustworthy  and  con  ven- 
ent  means  to  lyceums  of  perfecting  their 
arrangements. — A.  Y.  Tribune ....  It 
possesses  great  advantages  for  doing  its 
work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  is  conducted  with  energy  and  ability, 
which  have  secured  it  the  confidence  of 
many  patrons. — Boston  Post ....  The 
American  Literary  Bureau  has  engaged 
in  this  work  with  such  success,  that  it 
has  now  upon  its  lists  a  great  number  of 
lecturers,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
most  desirable  in  the  country. — Harper  s 
Weekly ....  Regarding  the  Bureau,  its 
purposes  and  methods,  we  think  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  supplies  a 
want  that  has  been  long  felt,  and  for 
which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  ad¬ 
equate  substitute.  It  has  acquired,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  confidence  of  its 
patrons,  a  matter  of  peculiar  moment  in 
so  novel  an  enterprise.  Success  to  the 
Bureau! — A.  Y.  Evening  Mail.... 
Such  a  Bureau  has  long  been  needed, 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  firmly 


established  under  competent  superinten¬ 
dence. — Boston  Transcript .  .  .  .  We  give 
it  our  unqualified  approbation. —  Union , 
Georgia. ...  It  does  not  limit  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  New  York,  but  extends  them 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  also  transacts 
business  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
though  the  difficulties  it  encountered  at 
first  were  great,  it  has  surmounted  them 
all,  and  is  now  fixed  on  a  firm  basis. — 
Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser ....  A 
change  has  been  made  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  recently,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  activities,  and  make  it  still 
more  effective.  We  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  our  friends,  who  have  occasion 
for  any  service  of  the  kind. — Providence 
Press.  .  .  .  This  institution  is  now  widely 
known  all  over  the  country  for  its 
efficiency  and  excellent  business  manage¬ 
ment. — Rochester  Democrat . Man¬ 

aged  with  tact  and  judgment. — Troy 
Whig .  ...  We  would  advise  all  lecture 
committees  to  put  themselves  in  com¬ 
munication  with  it. — Round  Table  .  . . 
I  heartily  wish  you  success. — Bayard 
Taylor.  .  .  .  lias  become  a  recognized 
necessity  to  literary  men  and  publishers. 
- — Newark  Courier ,  N.  .7.  .  .  .The  more 
its  facilities  and  advantages  are  known 


publishers,  lecturers,  lyceum  committees, 
etc.,  the  better  they  are  appreciated  and 
the  Bureau  patronized. — Springfield 
Republican ,  Mass. 
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(Seorge  Jfranris  Crain  an  ^stoiiisfaing  Stair. 

By  Don  Piatt. 


George  Francis  Train  is  a  man  of 
commanding  height,  as  supple  in  body 
as  he  is  voluble  in  speech.  His  features, 
without  being  handsome,  possess  a  mo¬ 
bility  that  alone  would  have  made  the 
fame  of  Kean  and  Macready  as  it  did  of 
Garrick  and  Foote. 

The  majority  of  people  incline  to  think 
that  Train  is  but  one  remove  from  a 
madman  ;  he  may  be  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  but  if  he  would  cease  howling 
for  the  Presidency,  and  go  on  the  stage, 
there  would  be  no  actor  to  compare 
with  him.  ITe  has  a  most  startling 
versatility — passing  from  the  broadly 
humorous  to  the  most  touchingly  pa¬ 
thetic  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in 
a  fierce  storm.  His  wit  is  so  quick  and 
vivid  that  its  brilliancy  blinds  like  light- 
nitig,  and  the  blackness  which  succeeds 
is  needed  to  restore  the  sight.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  oratory’,  managing 
his  voice,  and  “making”  his  “points” 
with  a  skill  that  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  old  actors  after  a  lifetime  of  study, 
because  they  have  neither  the  originality 
nor  the  genius  of  Train.  It  is  true 
Forrest  can  play  Lear,  and  Clarke  Toa¬ 
dies,  but  the  former  cannot  play  the 
latter,  nor  the  latter  the  former.  Fancy 
Forrest  as  Toadies ,  and  Clarke  as  Lear  ! 
Yet  Train  could  act  them  both  equally 
well.  Jefferson  can  act  but  one  part, 
likewise  Miss  Bateman ;  our  lecturers 
have  their  individuality  so  inwrought 
that  they  are  always  the  same  old  lec¬ 
turers.  Train  is  ever  changing.  Anna 
Dickinson,  “Injun  Meal,”  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Sumner,  Parton,  Taylor, 
Phillips,  Kate  Field,  Edgarton,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  put  in  one  mortar  and 
pestled  together,  could  not  make  up  the 


multifarious  gifts  of  George  Francis 
Train.  On  the  platform,  people  laugh 
at  him,  on  the  stage  they  would  worship 
him. 

His  manner  on  the  platform,  like  his 
language,  is  not  unexceptionable.  His 
gesticulation  is  somewhat  muscular ;  he 
slaps  his  thighs  till  the  noise  resounds 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  hall.  He  drags  himself  almost  on 
all  fours  from  corner  to  corner ;  then 
knuckles  himself,  so  to  speak,  back  to 
the  reading-desk,  which  he  falls  upon  as 
if  he  would  shiver  it  in  pieces  and  then 
eat  them.  He  double  shuffles  and  stamps 
on  the  floor  till  the  uprising  dust  obscures 
I  him  ;  he  beats  his  breast,  clenches  his 
fist,  clutches  his  hair,  plays  ball  with  the 
furniture,  outhowls  the  roaring  elements, 
steams  with  perspiration,  foams  at  the 
mouth,  paces  up  and  down  till  he  looks 
like  a  lion  in  a  cage  lashing  his  tail. 
And  yet  he  is  not  happy  ;  no,  he  wants 
to  be  President.  Perhaps  his  most  re¬ 
markable  power  is  that  of  abuse.  He 
has  the  gift  of  turning  everybody’  into 
ridicule,  and  it  is  done  so  well  that  their 
best  friends  must  join  the  laugh.  He 
recited  some  verses  in  a  thrilling  man¬ 
ner,  well  calculated  to  arouse  indigna¬ 
tion  against  his  enemies,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed.  The  chaste  and  elegant  refrain 
of  these  verses  was: 

“Ye  lie,  ye  villians;  ye  thieves,  ye  lie.” 

And  such  a  mimic  is  he  that  when 
he  placed  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  and  kept  trotting  around  it  to 
show  how  certain  old  fogies  revolve  in 
the  same  everlasting  orbit,  he  actually 
resembled  a  dog  trying  to  make  time 
against  his  disappearing  tail.  Imitative 
art  can  go  no  further. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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Various  Copies. 


We  can  furnish  photographs  of  many 
>f  the  Lecturers,  Readers  and  Singers, 
there  is  no  means  so  effective  as  pic¬ 
tures  hung  in  shop  windows. 

The  Shelbyville  Lecture  Association 
sell  course  tickets  admitting  two  at  five 
iollars,  stipulating  that  one-half  of  the 
souple  shall  be  a  lady.  A  good  idea. 

The  musical  combinations  the  Bu¬ 
reau  offers  are  selected  with  great  care 
There  is  no  troupe  offered  that  is  not 
worth  the  money  asked.  Liberal  terms 
will  be  made  for  two  or  more  consecu¬ 
tive  concerts. 


Edm.  Yates  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  British  novelists,  and  his  works  are 
as  popular  here  as  in  England.  lie  was 
tendered  a  complimentary  dinner  by 
his  literary  friends  before  leaving,  and 
those  who  assisted  at  it  showed  his 
standing  at  home,  not  only  as  an  author 
but  as  a  man 


Lecture  courses  like  flowers  require 
much  cultivation.  Towns  must  be  ed¬ 
ucated.  Ignore  all  party  or  sectarian 
bias.  Choose  brains.  Having  one  set 
of  men  is  like  reading  one  newspaper, 
destructive  to  individuality. 


The  Bureau  will  always  endeavor, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  incom¬ 
petent  lecturers,  readers,  etc.,  from  its 
circulars.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  management  cannot  hold 
itself  responsible,  should  aD  entertain¬ 
ment  prove  unsuccessful,  seeing  that  no 
public  speaker,  be  his  ability  of  the 
highest  order  can  give  universal  satis- 
faction.  Moreover,  occasional  failure  to 
please  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  in¬ 
competence. 


The  stereotyped  hue  and  cry  that 
lecturing  is  on  the  decline  has  been 
taken  up  by  several  respectable  papers. 

They  sometimes  vary  the  song  by 
speaking  of  unknown  peripatetics  “rush¬ 
ing  on  the  platform  and  warming  over 
somebody  else’s  literary  hash,”  etc.,  etc. 

But  we  know  whereof  we  speak 
when  we  say  that  it  has  grown  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  that  its  strength  in 
a  community  is  measured  by  the  strength 
of  its  churches  and  schools. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Gallaher  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  recruit  his  health,  which 
completely  broke  down  last  season,  his 
physician  even  forbidding  him  to  fulfil 
his  last  list  of  engagements — though, 
Gallaher-like,  he  fulfilled  them  in  spite 
of  his  poor  health,  rather  than  disap¬ 
point  the  societies  which  had  engaged 
him.  His  nervous  system  was  so  pros¬ 
trated  previous  to  his  departure,  that  he 
went  away  leaving  every  professional 
engagement  (even  to  his  pastorate)  in 
abeyance,  to  await  the  result  of  his 
journeyings  after  health. 


The  eminent  Englishmen  who  are  to 
appear  this  season  before  our  lecture- 
gomg  people,  are  becoming  the  topics 
of  conversation  in  spite  of  the  warmth 
of  the  political  canvass.  The  furore 
that  Dickens  excited  will  hardly  be  re¬ 
peated,  but  a  most  cordial  reception 
awaits  the  visitors.  James  Anthony 
Froude  has  quietly  but  securely  taken 
I  his  place  beside  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and 
and  our  own  Bancroft  and  Prescott. 
His  American  publishers  have  disposed 
of  over  150,000  copies  of  his  works — 
a  sale  unparalleled  except  in  cheap  fic- 
i  tion. 
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Thackeray,  while  lecturing  in  this 
country  years  ago,  determined  to  deliver 
his  “  English  Wits  and  Humorists  ”  in 
a  certain  Southern  city ;  but  as  this  was 
before  the  day  of  the  Bureau,  and  as  no 
one  was  enterprising  enough  to  engage 
him  for  a  lecture,  the  author  of  “  V anity 
Fair  ”  was  forced  to  be  his  own  advance 
agent  and  manager.  He  related  his 
experience  to  a  friend  next  day  as 
follows  : 

“  The  night  was  a  wretched  one  ;  the  1 
audience  was  thin,  not  above  fifty  or 
sixty  persons,  and  a  more  quiet  and 
absolutely  sober  set  I  never  attempted 
to  entertain.  I  did  my  best ;  but  so 
profound  was  their  respect — their  awe, 

I  may  say — of  me  that  not  a  murmur  of 
applause,  not  a  ghost  of  a  smile,  escaped 
them.  Solemnly,  sincerely,  piously 
they  stared  at  me.  I  do  believe  they 
thought  I  was  preaching  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon,  and  I  felt  disappointed  that  the 
doorkeeper  did  not  stop  me  as  I  went 
out  to  put  crape  on  my  arm  and  a 
weeper  on  my  hat.  It  was  truly  a 
solemn  and  refreshing  season. 

“  The  next  morning,  after  paying  my 
bills,  I  found  I  had  cleared  enough  to 
pay  my  return  fare,  and  five  dollars  over. 
Congratulating  myself,  I  strode  jubil¬ 
antly  down  to  the  station,  and  was  j 
stepping  on  the  train  when  I  felt  myself 
touched  on  the  back.  Turning  around, 

I  beheld  a  small  man  with  the  aspect  of 
a  turnkey,  who,  in  no  complimentary 
terms,  made  inquiry,  ‘Ain’t  you  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Thackeray  ?’ 

‘  That  is  my  name,  sir.’ 

‘Well,  didn’t  you  show  here  last 
night  ?’ 

‘  Why,  yes,  I  think  it  was  a  “  show.”  ’ 

‘  W ell,  thar’s  a  law  in  this  town  that 
any  man  as  gives  a  show  has  got  to  pay 
five  dollars  license  for  a-givin’  of  the 
show,  and  you  didn’t  pay  no  license; 
and  I’m  the  sargent  uv  this  town,  and 
here’s  the  bill,  and  you  got  to  pay  it 
before  you  can  get  to  git  in  them  keers.’ 

“  This  was  too  good.  I  handed  the 


fierce  little  sergeant  the  five  dollars,  pai 
my  railroad  fare  out  of  my  own  pocke 
and  so,”  concluded  Thackeray  with 
jolly  laugh,  “  I  played  the  mountebari 


No! 


tto  i 


for  sixpence,  and  upon  my  honor  I 
joyed  it.” 
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Lecture  Committees  are  requestej Eour 
to  give  us  the  name,  of  their  best  hotel 
the  name  and  capacity  of  their  hall,  ar 
other  points  that  they  may  deem 
value  or  interest  to  either  the  speak* 
or  the  Bureau.  We  would  also  lik  his  ( 
specimens  of  advertising,  tickets,  et 


We  would  also  consider  it  a  great  favc 


if  our  correspondents  would  send  i 
newspaper  notices  of  our  people,  wh 
ther  they  be  favorable  or  not. 
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I)r.  J.  G.  Holland,  in  a  recei 
article  on  ‘‘Literary  Bureaus,”  says: 

“  There  are  at  this  time  in  Englan 
several  literary  gentlemen  of  emineiu  o as; 
who  propose  to  visit  America  at  apt. 
early  day  as  lecturers.  We  have  ha 
pleasure  in  referring  some  of  these  me 
to  the  Lecture  Bureau,  as  perhaps  tt|Hthi 
only  available  agents  for  making  the  nade 
engagements  for  them.  They  are  thre  of  pi 
thousand  miles  distant.  They  kno 
nothing  of  the  country  or  its  ways.  T1 
lecture  committees  do  not  even  kno 


Of! 


Mlflil 


their  address.  It  is  better  for  all  cob  tis 


want 


cerned  that  they  commit  themselves  1j 
accustomed  agencies,  and  find  the  lolla 
routes  all  prepared  for  them  on  the  |dred 


arrival.  These  lecturers  can  well  affoi  five 


PCI 


to  pay  for  a  service  which  they  canm 
perform  themselves.  Again,  the  betttiwhe 
class  of  lecturers  at  home  are  often  ej 
ceedingly  busy  men,  who  are  willing  i  Hie 
pay  for  the  relief  which  comes  to  thei 
from  a  similar  service.  Some  of  thei 
are  not  business  men  at  all — are  me 
who  make  very  bungling  work  of  the 
engagements,  and  wrho  thrive  bette  ago 
under  guardianship.” 


Telegrams  to  the  Bureau  should  I 
prepaid  invariably. 
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li  No  lecturer  of  undoubted  merit  will 
;  refused  admission  to  our  list,  on  ac- 
>unt  of  the  views  which  he  may  see 
;  to  advocate.  The  list  is  cosmopol- 
m  and  unsectarian,  and  will  contain 
ctures  on  any  subject,  provided  they  do 
)t  conflict  with  the  moral  sentiments 
’  our  people. 

In  towns  where  there  are  no  printing 
cilities,  it  is  difficult  to  give  proper 
Ivertising  to  lecturers.  To  obviate 
lis  difficulty  we  have  arranged  with 
ib  printers  so  that  we  can  get  work 
one  at  wholesale  rates.  Such  orders 
lay  be  directed  to  the  nearest  office  of 
le  Bureau  and  will  receive  prompt  at- 
mtion.  We  make  no  charge  for  attend- 
lg  to  this,  as  it  is  obviously  to  our 
\terest  to  have  our  “  people  ”  properly 
dvertised.  Our  long  experience  has 
:arned  us  that  next  to  merit,  nothing 
o  assists  a  lecturer’s  success  as  printers’ 
ik. 


The  Hartford  Courant  does  not  sym- 
athize  with  the  complaint,  so  often 
hade,  as  to  the  “extravagant  charges” 
f  public  lecturers.  It  says,  in  discuss- 
ng  the  subject: 

“  The  lecturer  can  only  talk  a  limited 
mmber  of  evenings  in  the  Winter,  and 
t  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should 
vant  to  talk  fifty  times  for  seventy-five 
lollars  each  when  he  can  get  one  flun¬ 
ked  and  fifty  dollars  for  talking  twenty- 
ive  times.  Besides  the  few  popular 
ecturers,  who  are  in  demand  every- 
vhere,  are  in  demand  according  to  the 
irofit  the  committees  make  on  them. 

I  They  do  not  make  arbitrary  prices,  but 
heir  prices  obey  an  inevitable  law. 
The  fact  is  that  the  highest  price  lec¬ 
turer  draws  the  largest  houses  and  puts 
jnost  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  treasury  of  the  association. 
Even  in  the  small  towns  it  is  the  $150 
)r  $200  lecturer  who  lifts  the  course 
(»ut  of  the  mud  and  makes  it  pay  ex¬ 
penses.” 


A  word  of  warning  to  Lyceums 
There  are  something  less  than  a  very 
large  number  of  flatulent  peripatetics, 
calling  on  committees  (or  “bringing 
out  ”  themselves)  who  have  the  most 
astounding  credentials  (prepared  by 
themselves),  and  the  most  brilliant  press 
notices  (which  cost  them  twenty  cents 
a  line).  These  people  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  bureaux,  and  often 
warn  committees  of  them,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  quack  medicine  venders  caution 
the  public  against  counterfeits.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  great  harm  done,  as  the 
halls  are  never  crowded  to  hear  these 
“greatest  orators  of  the  age.”  It  does 
not  bring  the  lecture  system  into  disre¬ 
pute,  any  more  than  brass  affects  gold, 
or  paste,  diamonds.  W e  need  not  ad¬ 
vise  hall  owners  and  hotel  keepers  to 
see  that  bills  are  paid  in  advance. 


The  following  is  clipped  from  the 
Association  Monthly  for  July,  headed, 
“Combination  of  Lecture  Bureaus.” 

“  The  International  Lecture  Bureau, 
originally  established  by  the  Detroit 
Convention  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  and  referred  by  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Convention  to  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  Mumford,  as  an  individual 
enterprise,  has  been  combined  with  the 
American  Literary  Bureau,  the  union 
preserving  the  corporate  name  of  the 
last,  but  comprising  the  working  force 
of  both.  Mr.  Mumford  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  old  patrons  of  the  Inter¬ 
national,  hoping  still  to  hear  from  them 
at  the  new  office  of  the  American  Lite¬ 
rary  Bureau,  Cooper  Institute,  New- 
York  City.  The  Bureau  presents  for 
the  season  of  1872-73  an  array  of  talent 
which  will  doubtless  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Lyceums.  Mr.  Mumford  is 
so  well  known  as  an  active  Association 
worker  and  a  reliable  business-man, 
that  any  commendatory  words  of  ours 
are  unnecessary. 
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Prof.  James  E.  Murdoch  is  the 
most  popular  reader  since  the  death  of 
Fanny  Kemble.  As  he  is  so  well 
known  to  our  amusement  going  people 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1812  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  the 
book-binding  business  with  his  father. 
An  amateur  dramatic  association  first 
developed  his  talents,  and  his  success 
was  so  flattering  that  his  friends  induced 
him  to  accept  an  engagement  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theater  in  1829.  In  1842, 
after  an  extensive  experience  both  as 
actor  and  manager,  he  withdrew  from 
the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  science  of  elocution, 
and  till  1845  he  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  lectures  on  Shakspeare  and  study. 
He  then  returned  to  the  stage  and  made 
an  unparallelled  success  both  in  this 
country  and  England.  In  1857  he 
retired  to  his  farm  in  Ohio;  here  lie 
remained  till  the  opening  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  On  his  return  home  from  a  visit 
he  found  that  his  youngest  boy  had 
enlisted  and  had  started  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Feeling  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse  to  follow  his  son,  he  immediately 
threw  up  his  engagement  at  Pittsburg, 
which  he  had  previously  entered  into, 
and  firmly  asserted  that  he  would  never 
act  again  until  peace  was  declared. 
Accordingly  he  gave  himself  to  the 
cause ;  but  being  physically  unable  to 
enter  upon  active  service  in  the  field, 
lie  devoted  himself  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  His  readings  to  the  soldiers 
in  hospitals  raised  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  sick,  and  inspired  those  in  camp 


with  the  ardor  of  battle  and  chef 
them  on  to  victory.  Mr.  Murdoch  1 
the  position  as  Volunteer  Aide  on  C 
Rousseau’s  staff.  The  war  being  c 
he  returned  to  the  stage  in  1865, 
pearing  first  in  Cincinnati  with  brill  i 
success.  For  the  last  few  years  he  'l 
appeared  in  public  as  a  reader  and 
turer  only.  We  but  re-echo  the  v 
of  our  lyceums  when  we  say  he  i 
master  of  his  art,  besides  being  a  £ 
tleman  of  high  mental  culture  ant 
pleasing  social  qualities. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  a  jocr 
way  of  lectures,  it  is  yet  true  that 
system  is  of  immense-advantage. 

Though  lecturers  are  not  always  e! 
cators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  te 
they  give  information  on  a  variety 
subjects  in  a  chrystalized  form  that  c 
not  be  obtained  otherwise.  Besic 
much  is  done  to  reform  taste  and  stii 
late  an  appreciation  of  science  ; 
literature.  The  competition  betw 
lecturers  is  such  that  each  tries  to  do 
or  her  best — whether  it  be  to  amuse 
instruct. 

It  requires  months,  and  someth 
years,  to  prepare  a  lecture.  We  kn 
one  scientific  lecturer  who  spent  th 
years  in  gathering  material.  Th 
after  all  it  is  not  certain  whether 
public  will  condemn  or  applaud. 

We  have  removed  the  New-Y< 
office  from  132  Nassau  Street  to  mi 
commodious  and  pleasant  quarters 
Cooper  Institute.  All  interested  : 
cordially  invited  to  call.  Our  off 
hours  are  from  9  to  6. 
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GENERAL  LIST 

OF  THE 


MEXICAN  j^ITERARY  j")U  PVE  A  U  . 


LECTURERS. 


jHLEY,  Hon.  JAMES  M. 

Subjects  :  1.  Inside  view  of  the  Impeach¬ 
ment  Struggle.  (Mr.  Ashley  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Impeachment  Committee,  and 
was  principal  prosecutor  of  President 
Johnson.)  ‘2.  Recollections  of  Men  and 
Measures  during  ten  years  in  Congress. 
3.  How  we  ran  a  frontier  Government, 
(Gen.  Ashley  was  for  a  while  Governor  of 
Montana.) 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

NTHONY,  Miss  SUSAN  B. 

Subjects:  1.  Women  already  voters.  2. 

'  The  Bread  and  Butter  question. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

NDERSON,  WILLIAM,  of  the 
New  York  Press. 

Subjects:  1.  How  to  choose  a  Matrimonial 
Companion.  2.  Peeps  in  Mental  Mirrors. 
3.  An  evening  with  Sidney  Smith. 

Terms,  $50,  with  modifications. 

MES,  Rev.  CHAS.  G. 

Subjects:  1.  Good  Society.  2.  Domestic 
Life.  3.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  Men  and 
Women.  5.  Wasted  Power.  6.  Six 
Years  in  California. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

LLEN,  Dr.  GEO.  T. 

Subject :  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

Terms,  $100. 

RTNKERHOFF,  Gen.  R. 

Subjects  :  1 .  Andrew  Jackson — with  inch 
dents  gathered  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
personal  reminiscences.  2.  The  Death 
ok  Lincot.n,  and  its  results  on  the  future 
of  our  country.  3.  Freedom  of  Trade — 
a  plea  for  the  removal  of  all  protective 
tariffs.  4.  Equal  Rights. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75, 


BURR  ITT,  EL1HU 

Subjects:  1.  The  Physiology  of  Free  Na¬ 
tions.  2.  The  Higher  Law  and  Mission 
of  Commerce.  3.  The  Social  Age — its 
Tendencies  and  Faculties. 

Terms,  $75. 


BALLOU,  ADD  IE  L. 

Subjects:  1.  One  year  in  the  Army  Hospi¬ 
tal.  2.  Moral  Chicago.  3.  The  Coming 
Conflict — a  moral  and  religious  revolution 
inevitable. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

BAXTER,  Col.  A.  E. 

Subjec's :  1.  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea- 

2.  Tent  and  Field  Life  with  Sherman. 

3.  Memories  of  Arlington  Heights. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

BENTON,  JOEL 

Subjects:  1.  Beauty.  2.  Recitation  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Poems.  3.  Nature,  Rural  Affairs 
and  Landscape  Art. 

Terms  on  application. 

BEECHER,  THOS.  K. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Negative  Illusion.  2. 
Man  revealed  by  Music.  3.  Property. 

4.  (A  new  lecture,  not  named.) 

Terms,  $75  to  $100.  (Except  New  England.) 

BLY,  JANE  SHAW.  Popular  hu¬ 
morous  lectures. 

Subjects :  I .  Custom.  2.  Whims. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

BOYLE.  C.  B. 

Subject  The  Moon.  (Illustrated  by  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Yiews.) 

Terms,  $50  and  expenses. 
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BLAKE,  Mbs.  LILLIE  DEVE- 
REUX 


Subjects:  1.  Soldier  and  Victim.  2.  Mod¬ 
ern  Heroism.  8.  Wife,  Mother  and 
Citizen. 

Terms,  $100. 


BRADNER,  Miss  ELLA  E. 

Subjects:  1.  Civilization— Past,  Present  and 
Future.  2.  Woman  and  her  Mission.  3. 
Temperance. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 


BRUCE,  WALLACE 

Subjects:  1.  Robert  Burns.  2.  Landmarks 
of  Scott.  3.  Home  Legends — the  Hud¬ 
son.  4.  A  visit  to  Vanity  Fair. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 


COLLYER,  Rev.  ROBERT 

Subjects  :  1 .  Clear  Grit.  2.  Robert  Burns 
3.  Human  Life  of  Washington.  4.  Th 
Inside  Track.  5.  New  Old  England 
Terms,  $125  (except  New  England). 

CLARKE,  Rev.  W.  T. 


)k: 


iVKOI 
n  ! 


(Associate  Editor  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  will  lectur 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.) 

Subjects:  1.  What  to  Read  and  How.  S 
Criticism— Personal  and  other.  3.  01 
Things  and  New. 

Terms,  $75. 


CHASE,  Dr.  SARAH  B. 

Subject:  What  Remedy? 
Terms,  $75  to  $100. 


BUCKLEY,  Rev.  JAMES  M. 

Subjects:  1.  Six  weeks  in  London.  2. 
Switzerland.  3.  Strange  Phases  of  Hu. 
man  Nature.  4.  Hollars  and  Cents.  5. 
Fanaticism.  6.  Ten  thousand  Miles  by 
Sea  and  Land  (trip  to  Oregon  by  way  of 
California  and  Pacific  Ocean).  7.  Woman 
Suffrage. 


CONWELL,  Col.  RUSSELL  H. 


Terms,  $60. 


Subjects:  1.  Heroes  and  Heroines  (new] 
2.  Lessons  of  Travel. 

Terms,  $75. 
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COUZINS,  Miss  PHCEBE 

Subjects:  1.  The  Political  and  Legal  Dis 
abilities  of  Women.  2.  The  Bible  am 
AVoman’s  Sphere. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 


Hui 

1  eC 


BURLEIGH,  Rev.  Mrs.  CELIA 

Subjects :  1.  Houses  and  Homes.  2.  Rights 
of  Children.  3.  Values.  4.  AAroman ; 
her  rights  and  duties. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

CHAPIN,  Rev.  E.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  Columbus.  2.  Orders  of  No¬ 
bility,  etc.,  etc.  (and  probably  a  new 
lecture.) 

Terms,  $150,  with  modifications. 

CHENEY,  Rev.  CHAS.  EDW’D 

Subjects:  1.  AA'ayisde  Glimpses  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Golden  Gate — being  des¬ 
criptions  and  incidents  from  a  trip  from 
Chicago  to  California.  2.  John  AVycliff; 
or  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

COLLIER,  Rev.  R.  LAIRD 

Mr.  Collier  was  prevented  from  filling  many  of  his 
engagements  last  season,  on  account  of  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society. 
This  season,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
a  large  number  of  associations. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Woman  for  the  Period. 
2.  Sight-seeing  in  Europe.  3.  The  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Blunders  of  a  great  Genius. 
4.  Follies  of  the  Woman  Movement.  5. 
On  the  Joining  of  Hands;  rings,  fools, 
etc. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 


CUD  WORTH,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  Up  Hill  and  Down  Hill  (Hu  jj; 
morous).  2.  The  Land  and  People  of  the 
Nile  (illustrated  with  seventy  pictures 

Terms,  $30  to  $50. 

DOUGHERTY,  Hon.  DANIEL 

Subjects:  1.  Orators  and  Oratory  (witl  ^ 
imitations  of  some  of  the  most  celebratec  m; 
speakers 2.  The  Stage  (an  advocacy  o  * 
the  legitimate  drama). 

These  lectures,  though  not  altogether  humorous 
are  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations. 

Terms,  $150  to  $250. 

DE  CORDOVA,  R.  J. 

Mr.  De  Cordova  will  make  but  one  trip  west  next  T 
season  ;  early  application  will  therefore  be  necessary. 
His  lectures  are  all  humorous.  TJ 

Subjects :  1.  The  Dyspeptic  Club  of  East !S' 
Pietown.  2.  Pity  about  Brown ;  or  the  ! 
Tammany  Frauds.  3.  Our  new  Clergy-  * 
man.  4.  Mrs.  Grundy.  5.  Courtship*^ 
and  Marriage.  6.  Our  first  Baby.  And  ‘ 
several  others.  ,, 

Terms,  $100  to  $150. 

DOREMUS,  Prof.  R.  OGDEN 

Subjects  :  1.  Agreement  between  the  Mosaic 
and  Scientific  Accounts  of  Creation.  2. 11 
We  are  the  First  and  not  the  Last  ol  . 
Creation. 

Terms,  $200. 
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)N NELLY,  Hon.  IGNATIUS,  of 
Minnesota. 

Subjects:  1.  Six  Years  in  Washington. 
ynopsis. — The  Capitol  During  the  War.  Abra- 
1  Lincoln,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Henry  Winter 
ris,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Charles  Sumner,  Andrew 
nson,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Fernando  Wood,  “  Sun- 
”  Cox,  Mullans,  Garfield.  The  humors  of  Con- 
>s.  The  Hotels.  Washington  Society.  Odd 
aracters.  Politics  and  Politicians.  The  removal 
'he  Capitol.  An  educational  scheme. 

2.  The  American  Humorists. 

•ynopsis. — Wit  and  humor.  High  rank  in  mental 
le.  Relations  to  mental  power  and  health.  Effect 
riimate  and  race.  Comparison  of  English,  Irish, 
•tch,  and  American  wit.  Irish  bulls.  American 
the  beginning  of  the  world’s  new  literature, 
ohn  Phoenix,”  James  Russell  Lowell,  “Petroleum 
Nasby,”  “Miles  O'Reilly,”  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
rte,  John  Hay,  “Josh  Billings,”  “  Artemus 
rd.”  Genius  inexhaustible.  The  past  a  prepara- 
i  for  our  future. 

rerms,  $100  with  modifications. 

[J  C  HAIL  LIU,  PAUL  B. 

Lectures  on  Africa. 

Subjects:  1.  Explorations  in  Equatorial 
Africa. 

I  unting  adventures,  the  Warrior  Ants,  Journey  to 
Cannibal  Country. 

i.  The  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  Gibbon  and 
Orang-Outang. 

'heir  Anatomy,  Habits  and  Homes. 

i.  A  Journey  to  the  Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Vith  descriptions  of  the  country  and  of  the  people. 
iECTURES  ON  AFRICA  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
[Given  as  Matinee  (afternoon)  with  the  above.] 

Subjects :  1.  Under  the  Equator.  2.  Among 
the  Cannibals.  3.  Lost  in  a  Jungle. 

.hese  lectures  are  distinct  and  vivid  pictures  of 
age  life  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  country,  never 
ore  penetrated  by  a  white  man  till  Mons.  Du 
aillu  discovered  it. 

Lecture  on  Norway. 

Subject :  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

Jons.  Du  Chaillu  is  now  in  these  extensive  north- 
regions,  gathering  materials  for  the  lecture. 

rerms,  $110  to  $150. 

'he  lectures  on  Africa  are  given  in  a  series  as  well 
singly. 

Terms  for  series  (3  lectures),  $300  to  $400; 
For  Young  Folks’  series  also  (6  lectures), 
00  to  $100  ; 

For  lecture  and  matinee,  $150  to  $200. 

JRR,  RUSSELL  R, 

Subject:  The  Second  Warfare. 

Terms,  $50. 

ESTAING,  CORINNE 

Subjects:  1.  Moving  on.  2.  Our  Ruling 
Loves.  3.  Amusements. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 


DURYEA,  Rev.  JOSEPH  T.,  D.  D. 

Subjects:  1.  How  to  Observe.  2.  How  to 
Pay  Attention.  3.  How  to  Remember. 
4.  How  to  Imagine.  5.  How  to  Reason. 
Terms,  $100. 

DOWLING,  GEO.  THOS. 

Subject:  Make  a  Man  of  Yourself. 

Terms,  $50,  with  modifications. 

DAY.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  of 
Loudon,  England. 

Mr.  Day  is  a  well-known  journalist,  having  been 
engaged  for  years  upon  one  of  the  leading  Liberal 
papers  in  London,  and  is  the  author  of  ”  Down 
South,”  ”  English  America,”  and  other  works  of 
travel,  social  science  and  biography.  He  will  have 
two  lectures. 

Subject:  An  Irishman’s  Impressions  of  the 
Old  Country. 

Terms,  $100  to  $150,  with  modifications. 

DIEHL,  Hon.  I.  S. 

Subjects:  1.  Oriental  Lands  and  Life.  2. 
Customs  and  Manners  of  the  East — with 
costumes.  3.  Oriental  and  Bible  Lands. 
4.  Travels  in  East  Indies,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  Paintings,  Maps,  Relics, 
etc. 

Terms,  $50  for  one  lecture;  $75  for  two  ; 
and  $100  for  three. 

EDGARTON,  Miss  LILLIAN 

Subjects:  1.  Woman  is  Coming — 

A  protest  against  woman  seeking  the  ballot  at 
present. 

2.  Whither  are  we  drifting  V — - 

An  appeal  in  favor  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
tie  as  against  free  and  easy  divorces. 

3.  Gossip;  its  causes  and  cure.  4.  A 
new  subject  not  yet  completed. 

Terms,  $100  to  $150. 

EVANS,  SUSANNA 

Subject:  Life  in  New  York;  its  fashion 
and  foibles. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

EGGLESTON,  EDWARD 

(Editor  of  Hearth  and  Home  ;  author  of  “  The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  etc.) 

Subjects:  1.  To  Yote  or  Not  to  Vote.  2. 
A  Talk  about  Talk.  8.  What  I  Know 
about  Children.  4.  Reading  in  Dialect 
from  “  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  with 
anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  Backwoods 
Life. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100, 
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ENSIGN,  WILLIAM  I). 

Subject:  Last  Words  of  Great  Men. 

Terms,  $50. 

This  lecture  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Rev.  J.  P.  New¬ 
man  and  Surgeon-General  Ballou. 

FROUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY 

Author  of  History  of  England,  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects,  etc. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Norman  Conquest  of  Ire¬ 
land.  2.  Ireland  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  3.  The  Penal  Laws  and  their 
consequences.  4.  Grattan  and  the  Volun¬ 
teers.  5.  The  Rebellion  of  1798 — the 
Union — and  the  Ireland  of  To-day. 

These  lectures  are  given  only  in  courses. 
Terms  given  on  application. 

This  eminent  historian  arrives  from  England  about 
October  ist.  His  lectures  are  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland.  He  says  in  a  recent 
letter  to  us  that  as  far  as  he  takes  a  side  it  is  for  the 
poor  Irish  peasant  against  his  oppressor,  of  whatever 
nation.  Mr.  Froude  is  a  graceful  speaker,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  style  is  too  well  known  to  require  com¬ 
ment. 

FIELD,  KATE 

Subjects:  1.  Charles  Dickens.  2.  Among 
the  Adirondacks.  3.  The  British  Re¬ 
public  ;  or,  England  as  it  is  and  will  be 
(new). 

Miss  Field  has  spent  a  year  in  England,  and  as  she 
has  had  the  best  facilities  for  observation  is  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  among  the  English  people.  Her  time  is 
limited  to  November  and  December. 

Terms,  $100  to  $150. 

FIELDS,  JAMES  T. 

(Late  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

Subjects:  1.  A  Plea  for  Cheeerfulness.  2. 
Tennyson,  the  Poet  and  the  Man — with 
personal  reminiscences.  3.  Masters  of 
the  Situation  ;  a  presentation  of  those 
faculties  in  successful  men  that  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  capable  of  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Terms,  $100  to  $125. 

FINNEY,  W.  C. 

Subjects  :  1 .  Our  National  Temple  of  Honor. 
2.  Enterprising  men  in  a  new  Crusade. 

Terms,  $50. 

FISK,  Prof.  JOHN 

Subjects:  1.  Darwinism.  2.  The  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

Terms,  $100. 

FORD,  TOD 

Subjects:  1.  New  York  and  Naples.  2. 
Romance  and  Reality  in  Rome.  3.  Hither 
and  Yon. 

Terms,  $100. 


FORMAN,  Mrs.  EMILY  SHAW 

Subjects  :  1.  An  Evening  with  Tom  Hood. 

2.  The  Humorous  Poets  of  America. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

GORDON,  LAURA  De  FORCE 

Subjects  :  1 .  Our  next  great  Political  Prob¬ 
lem.  2.  Idle  Women  and  Working  Men. 

3.  A  Crisis  in  Politics. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

GILBERT,  Rev.  N.  P. 

(Ten  years  a  Missionary  in  Santiago,  the  Capital 

of  Chili.) 

Subject:  Lecture  on  Chili  —  including  a 
Notice  of  a  Trip  over  the  Andes,  Effects 
of  Earthquakes,  and  the  Comparative 
Advancement  of  the  South  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Terms,  $50. 

GALLAHER,  Rev.  H.  M. 

Subjects:  1.  Put  Money  in  thy  Purse.  2. 
America  and  the  Americans.  3.  Ireland 
and  Irishmen.  4.  The  Foibles  of  Great 
Men. 

Terms,  $1U0. 

May  not  return  from  Europe  in  time  to  lecture  this 

season. 

GILMAN,  ARTHUR 

Subject :  Characteristics  of  New  England 
Humor. 

Terms,  $60  to  $75. 

GLADDEN,  WASHINGTON 

(Of  the  Independent.) 

Subjects:  1.  Help  Yourselves.  2.  The 
Best  Society.  3.  The  Coming  Chinaman. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

GREENE,  GEO.  WASHINGTON 

Subject:  The  Two  Farmers  ;  or,  How  men 
live  on  twelve  acres  in  Tuscany  and  starve 
on  a  thousand  in  Rome. 

Terms,  $100. 

GRISWOLD,  A.  MINER  — “Fat 

Contributor.” 

Subjects:  1.  Injun  Meal.  2.  A  new  sub¬ 
ject,  not  christened. 

Terms,  $75. 

HAWKINS,  B.  WATERHOUSE 

Subjects  :  1 .  The  Unity  of  Plan  and  evident 
Design  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  2.  Fish  — 
ancient  and  recent,  and  their  cartilagen- 
ous  and  bony  skeletons.  3.  The  Age  of 
Dragons.  4.  The  Gorilla  and  other  Mon¬ 
keys  contrasted  and  compared  with  Man. 

Terms — single  lecture,  $112  ;  in  course, 

$100  each. 
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HAMILTON,  Rev.  J.  W. 

Subjects:  X.  You  Can  and  You  Can’t;  or, 
the  Able  and  the  Unable.  2.  Nobody 
but  Somebody.  3.  A  Yankee  Tin  Type 
(which  is  a  picture  of  New  England  life, 
as  seen  in  five  years  of  residence  and 
travel).  4.  All  sorts  of  Preachers  (who 
they  were,  where  they  were,  what  they  j 
did,  and  why  they  did  no  more).  5.  Roy- ; 
alty  and  Relief ;  or  a  King’s  duty  to  a 
common  Criminal  (a  lecture  on  the  Poli-  i 
tical  Philosophy  of  Temperance). 

Terms,  '$50. 

HART,  EDWIN  KIRK 

Subjects:  1.  The  next  step  on  the  Purifica-  j 
tion  and  Elevation  of  American  Politics.  ! 
2.  A  square  Fact.  3.  Temperance.  4.  | 
Journalism. 

Terms,  §50  to  §75. 

HAY.  Col.  JOHN 

(Author  of  the  ”  Pike  County  Ballads,”  1,1  Castilian 

Days,”  etc.) 

Subjects:  1.  Phases  of  Washington  Life. 
2.  Democracy  in  Europe.  3.  Franklin 
in  Paris. 

Terms,  §1()0,  with  modifications. 

HAZLETT,  Mrs.  M.  ADELLE 

Subjects:  1.  The  Problem  of  Democracy. 
2.  Compulsory  Education.  3.  To  Vote 
or  Not  to  Vote.  4.  The  Wrong  side  of 
the  Woman  Question  (serio-comic.) 

Terms,  §50  to  §75. 

hi  EPWORTH,  Rev.  GEO.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  Luck  and  Pluck.  2.  Hum¬ 
bugs. 

Terms,  §100. 

HOLLAND,  Dr.  J.  G. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Social  Undertow.  2.  A 
new  lecture. 

Terms,  §125  to  §150. 

HOWS,  GEO.  W. 

Subjects:  1.  Peter’s  Ambition.  2.  Home, 
Sweet  Home. 

Terms,  §75. 

HOYT,  R.  E. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Ways  and  Wants  of  the 
World.  2.  The  Wrong  and  Right  Uses 
of  Intellect.  3.  Punkin  Pize  (Humorous). 
4.  The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Question.  5.  Chicago  (humorous). 
6.  Facts  and  Fancies  (new).  7.  Floating 
Islands  (humorous). 

Terms,  §50,  with  modifications. 

KITTERIDGE,  Rev.  F.  E. 

Subjects:  1.  Luck  and  Pluck.  2.  Success 
in  Life. 

Terms,  §50. 


KILPATRICK,  Gen.  JUDSON 

Subjects:  1.  Shall  bur  Flag  Protect  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizens  Abroad. 

This,  his  new  lecture,  is  interspersed  with  many 
diplomatic  incidents  which  came  to  his  notice  while 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Chili. 

2.  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 

The  General  had  command  of  the  Cavalry  Corps 
on  this  memorable  march,  and  gives  a  graphic  history 
from  the  leaving  of  Atlanta  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

3.  Incidents  and  Battle  Scenes  of  the 
Rebellion — humorous  and  pathetic.  4. 
The  American  Stump ;  a  History  of 
American  Political  Oratory  from  the  time 
of  Jackson,  with  incidents. 

Terms,  §150. 

KNOX,  THOMAS  W. 

(Author  of  “  Overland  Through  Asia,”  etc. 
Subjects:  1.  Six  Months  in  Siberia.  2.  The 
Coming  Chinaman.  3.  Slices  of  Canni¬ 
bal  (a  new  Lecture  in  the  humorous  vein.) 
Terms,  §75. 

LANDON,  M.  D.  (“Eli  Perkins.”) 

Subject :  A  defense  of  the  Heathen — a  satire 
on  ritualism,  dress,  society,  and  political 
weaknesses. 

Terms,  $50. 

LEE.  Gen.  EDWARD  M. 

Subjects:  1.  Four  Years  in  the  Saddle  with 
Sheridan  and  Kilpatrick — 

Including  a  complete  description  of  Cavalry  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  1861  to 
1865 — descriptions  of  charges,  raids,  battle  scenes, 
incidents,  humorous  and  pathetic,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Our  Territorial  World — 

Embracing  Mormonism,  Woman  Suffrage  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Chinese  Immigration,  Mines,  Mining,  General 
Description,  etc. 

3.  Readings  from  Shakespeare  and  Dick¬ 

ens — 

With  Poetical  Recitations  from  Bret  Harte,  John 
Hay,  Will  M.  Carleton,  and  the  most  noted  American 
Authors. 

Terms,  $50. 

LIVINGSTON,  ANNA 

Subjects:  1.  Josephine;  or  One  Woman’s 
Way.  2.  Shams  and  Rambles  in  Rhyme. 
3.  Readings  and  Recitations  from  the 
Standard  Authors  of  to-day. 

Terms,  $25  to  $50. 

LOSSING,  BENSON  J. 

(The  Historian.) 

Subjects:  1.  Art;  its  History  and  Work. 
2.  Chivalry  in  its  Relations  to  Civiliza¬ 
tion  (new  lecture).  3.  Count  Rumford  ; 
or  the  Yankee  Schoolmaster  Abroad  (new 
lecture). 

Terms,  §50, 
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LEWIS,  Db.  DIO 

Subject :  Our  Girls. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

LEONO  WENS,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  A  Historical  and  Geographical 
Sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  White 
Elephant. 

This  lecture  treats  of  Siam,  embracing  a  description 
of  the  City  of  Bangkok,  its  Palaces,  Temples  and 
Monasteries  ;  but  dwells  more  particularly  on  Life  in 
the  Royal  Harem,  describing  the  Amazons,  Female 
Judges  and  Priestesses  of  that  city. 

2.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cambodia. 

This  Lecture  treats  of  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Kingdom,  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  times  of 
Mahe  Naghkon  Watt,  and  bringing  it  down  to  its 
present  occupation  by  the  French,  and  its  probable 
transfer  to  the  Prussians. 

3.  Ancient  and  Modern  Buddhism  com¬ 
pared. 

Considers  its  practical  influence  on  the  peoples  of 
to-day,  including  a  brief  but  novel  account  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  Priests  of  Bangkok. 

LITTLEFIELD,  .J.  11. 

Subjects  :  I .  Personal  Recollections  of  Ab¬ 
raham  Lincoln.  2.  Wine,  Women  and 
Wages.  3.  The  Orator. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

LOCKWOOD,  Hon.  INGERSOLL 

(Of  the  New  York  Bar.) 

Subjects:  1.  Brains  (new).  2.  Women’s 
Faces.  3.  Nationality  and  Nobility  (an 
essay  on  “  blue  blood  ”).  4.  Count  Bis¬ 

marck,  the  great  Prussian  Premier. 

While  U.  S.  Consul  to  Hanover,  Mr.  Lockwood 
had  rare  opportunities  to  study  Count  Bismarck. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

LORD,  Dr.  JOHN 

(The  Historian.) 

Subjects:  1.  Dante.  2.  Savonarola.  3. 
Michael  Angelo.  4.  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu.  5.  Queen  Elizabeth.  6.  Lord  Bacon. 
7.  Galileo.  8.  Hildebrand.  9.  Helolse. 
10.  Oliver  Cromwell.  11.  Madame  del 
Maintenon.  12.  Mirabeau.  13.  Edmund 
Burke.  14.  Madame  de  Stael.  15. 
Daniel  Webster. 

Terms  on  application. 

McMASTER,  WM.  E. 

Subjects:  1.  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo — 
their  influence  upon  civilization.  2.  The  I 
Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 


MAGAZINE, 

I  MEITOLIN,  Miss  SALLIE  J. 

|  Subject :  What  we  want  (a  plea  for  female 
education). 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

MACKAYE,  JAMES  STEELE 

Subject :  Mysteries  of  Emotion  and  Expres¬ 
sion  (an  exposition  of  the  Delsarte  system.) 
Terms,  $100  to  $125. 

MILLER,  JOAQUIN 

Subjects:  I.  A  Journey  to  Mecca.  2.  Men 
of  the  Sierra.  3.  Tropical  California.  4. 
Mexico.  5.  Literary  London. 

(Not  certain  to  lecture  this  season.) 

MIN  GINS,  Rev.  GEORGE  J. 

Subjects:  1,  Trip  to  California.  2.  Beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  3.  New  York  as 
it  is.  4.  Practical  Patriotism. 

Terms,  $75. 

NEWMAN,  Dr.  J.  P. 

(Chaplain  U.  S.  Senate.) 

Subjects:  1.  From  Ocean  to  Ocean.  2. 
Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains.  3.  The  Theo¬ 
logian  and  the  Philosopher.  4.  An  Eve¬ 
ning  in  the  Holy  Land.  5.  Progress  of 
Christian  Civilization. 

Terms,  $110. 

NILES,  Prof.  W.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  History  of  Coal.  2.  The  Re-" 
relations  of  the  Microscope.  3.  Sketches 
in  Chalk.  4.  Rambles  of  a  Geologist 
among  the  Alps. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  paintings  and  free¬ 
hand  drawings  on  the  blackboard. 

PHILLIPS,  WT END  ELL 

Subjects :  1 .  Street  Life  in  Europe.  2.  The 
Lost  Arts.  3.  Daniel  O’Connell.  4. 
Labor,  Temperance  and  Woman.  5.  A 
new  subject. 

Terms,  $250,  with  modifications. 

PEPPER,  GEO.  W. 

Subjects :  1 .  The  March  to  the  Sea.  2.  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Irish.  3.  Orators  and  Ora¬ 
tory.  4.  Daniel  O’Connell  and  his  Times. 

5.  The  True  Grandeur  of  the  Nation,  (i. 
The  Process  of  the  Ages.  7.  The  Humors 
of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pew.  8.  The  World 
of  Books.  9.  Man,  the  Living  Machine. 
10.  Home,  Marriage  and  Divorce.  11. 
Sword  and  Saddlebags. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 
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PLNNEY,  Rev.  J.  B.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Pinney,  widely  known  as  Governor  of  Liberia 
and  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  having 
visited  Africa  five  times  and  made  it  a  study  for  forty 
years,  offers  four  lectures. 

Subjects:  1.  Ancient  Civilization  of  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  etc.  2.  The  Niger 
Rivet-  Valley — its  explorers.  3.  Living¬ 
stone — his  life  and  travels.  4.  Modern 
Civilization  in  Africa: 

PIATT,  BONN 

Subjects:  1.  The  National  Capital.  2.  The 
American  Diplomat  Abroad.  3.  Woman’s 
Rights. 

Terms,  1150. 

ROSSA,  O’DONOVAN 

Subjects  on  application. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

PERKINS,  Mrs.  S.  M. 

Subjects :  1.  Mary  Lyon  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

2.  Temperance.  3.  Our  American  Homes. 
Terms,  $'75. 

PLUMBE,  GEO.  E. 

Subjects  :  1 .  The  Origin,  History,  and  Lite¬ 
rature  of  Newspapers. 

(Mr.  Plumbe’s  extensive  journalistic  experience 
will  enable  him  to  treat  this  subject  satisfactorily.) 

2.  The  Yankee  Element  in  American  So¬ 
ciety.  3.  The  Relations  of  Customs  to 
National  Scholarship.  4.  Madame  Ro¬ 
land — with  a  history  of  her  times  and 
interesting  incidents  not  published. 
Terms,  $50  to  $75.  Cannot  come  East. 

POMEROY,  M.  M.  (“Brick”  Pome¬ 
roy.”) 

Subjects:  1.  Snobs.  2.  Men  s  Wives.  3. 
Success. 

Terms,  $150,  with  modifications. 

POTTER,  R.  K. 

Subjects:  1.  Life  in  the  Woods.  2.  How 
to  Spend  a  Summer  Vacation. 

Terms,  $50. 

QUACKENBOS,  G.  P..  LL.D. 

Subjects  :  1.  Magic  and  Magicians.  2. 
Words  considered  Humorously  and  other¬ 
wise. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

ROBERTS,  Hon.  GEO.  H. 

Subjects:  1.  Joan  of  Arc.  2.  The  Perils 
of  the  Hour.  3.  Stephen  Girard  and  the 
influence  of  c  ommerce. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 
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ROHDE,  Prof.  A.,  of  Hamburg. 

Gives  a  series  of  scientific  and  historical 
views,  painted  by  some  of  the  best  artists 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  Professor  Rohde 
is  highly  recommended  to  Associations 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Doremus. 

Terms,  $100. 

REED,  Rev.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

Subjects:  1.  Italy  as  I  saw  it.  2.  Rambles 
in  Europe.  3.  The  Secret  of  Success.  4. 
The  American  Boy. 

Terms  on  application. 

ROE,  Prof.  E.  P. 

Subjects  :  1 .  Guerillas  and  Scouting  ;  or 

Secret  Service  in  the  Field.  2.  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Cavalry  Life. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

RUSSELL,  Rev.  FRANK 

Subjects :  1.  Doing  up  our  Mother  Tongue. 

Interesting  Curiosities  of  Speech — of  Writing — Some 
choice  fragments — Pronunciation,  Points  and  Printers 
— Dialectic  diversities. 

2.  Pulpit  Peculiarities. 

History — Great  Luminaries — Power  and  Influence 
— Sacrifice — Superb  Genius  —  Profound  Learning — 
Droll  eccentricities. 

3.  Pre-historic  America. 

The  Old  New  World — the  Blanks  of  History — the 
real  Aborigines — Forefathers  of  the  Indian  Tribes — 
Nomadic  Explorations — Great  Civilizations  before 
Columbus — the  Lost  Arts  at-home. 

Terms,  $25  to  $50. 

SCHURZ,  Hon.  CARL 

Senator  Schurz  can  devote  but  a  short  time  to  lec¬ 
turing — including  the  last  half  of  November  and  a  few 
nights  near  the  holidays. 

Subjects:  1.  Civil  Service  Reform.  2.  New 
(name  not  yet  decided  upon). 

Terms,  $200. 

SWAYZE,  Miss  MINNIE 

Subjects:  1.  Woman  and  her  abilities;  an 
historical  lecture  on  wrhat  has  been  done 
by  women  in  all  ages.  2.  Seeking  Ad¬ 
mission  ;  the  pro  and  con  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  San  Domingo,  etc.  3.  Readings; 
comprising  selections  from  Froude,  Brown¬ 
ing,  T.  B.  Reade,  Whittier,  etc. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75,  with  modifications. 

SHOOK,  HERMON  H. 

Subjects:  1.  Maleoeracy.  2.  The  Social 
Condition  of  Woman  as  it  has  been  and 
as  it  ought  to  be.  3.  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  4.  The  Common  School  System. 

Terms,  $25  to  $50, 
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SAXE,  JOHN  G. 

Subjects:  1.  Yankee  Land;  a  humorous 
and  descriptive  Poem.  2.  Love  ;  a  poet¬ 
ical  lecture.  3.  Poetry  and  the  Poets. 
4.  French  Folks  socially  considered ;  a 
lecture  with  recitations.  5.  Select  Read¬ 
ings  from  his  own  works.  6.  Night 
(new);  a  very  pleasing  essay  of  what 
occurs  after  dark  at  the  concert  or  lecture, 
or  party  or  home  circle — night  with  rich 
people  and  poor  people. 

Mr.  Saxe  designs  making  this  his  new  lecture  one 
that  besides  amusing  will  let  the  hearers  carry  away 
something  more  substantial. 

Terms,  $1  25. 

STANTON,  ELIZABETH  CADY 

Subjects:  1.  The  coming  Girl.  2.  Madame 
de  Stack  3.  Rich  and  Poor.  4.  The 
True  Republic.  5.  Are  Women  Citizens? 
6.  A  new  lecture. 

Terms,  $85  to  $100. 

SMITH,  MATHEW  HALE  (Bur¬ 
leigh.) 

Subjects:  1.  Our  new  Minister  at  Hard¬ 
scrabble. 

A  Parish  Story,  full  of  incident,  anecdotes  with 
taking  life  pictures  of  the  men  and  women  of  a  parish 
— with  racy  descriptions  of  our  Sewing  Society,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Rights  Meetings,  Weddings  and  Funerals. 
Portraits  easily  recognized. 

2.  From  London  to  Rome ;  with  odd  and 
curious  things  by  the  way.  3.  Wit  and 
humor — illustrated.  4.  Old  Times  and 
Our  Times,  in  curious  contrast. 

Terms,  $75. 

SPRAGUE,  Col.  HOMER  B. 

(Professor  of  English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Ora¬ 
tory,  in  Cornell  University.) 

Subjects:  1.  Milton  as  an  Educator.  2. 
When  I  was  in  .rail,  3.  Riches,  and  what 
constitutes  them.  4.  Shakspeare  (a  new 
lecture). 

Terms,  $100. 

STOCKBRtDGE,  Rev.  J.  C. 

Subjects :  1.  A  week  at  Athens.  2.  Rambles 
in  and  about  Rome.  3.  Sepoy  Rebellion 
of  1857.  4.  Prussian  System  of  Common 

School  Education. 

Terms,  $50. 

STANTON,  Miss.  KATE 

Subjects :  1 .  The  Loves  of  Great  Men  (new). 
2.  Why  I  studied  Law  (new).  3.  Whom 
to  Marry. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100, 


STRYKER,  Rev.  PETER,  D.  D. 

Subjects :  1.  Conversation.  2.  Matrimony 
(including  courtship,  marriage  and  the 
marriage  life).  3.  Grease  for  the  Wagon 
Wheel  (a  new  lecture). 

Dr.  Stryker  is  now  traveling  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Europe,  and  expects  to  prepare  a  new  lec¬ 
ture,  containing  amusing  and  instructive  incidents 
gathered  in  his  travels. 

Terms.  $75  to  $100  with  modifications. 

SWIFT.  Gen.  JOHN  L. 

Subjects  :  1 .  Comrade  John  Thomson  ;  the 
story  of  a  veteran  since  the  war.  2.  Job, 
Jr. ;  the  trials,  tribulations  and  grievances 
of  a  modern  man.  3.  Twice-told  Tales. 

4.  Political  and  Legislative  Reminiscences, 
Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

TILTON,  THEODORE 

Subjects:  1.  The  true  Statesman.  2.  The 
American  Woman.  3.  The  Art  of  using 
the  Mind.  4.  Home,  sweet  Home.  5. 
A  new  lecture,  not  yet  named. 

Terms,  $  1 00  to  $  1 50. 

TAYLOR,  BENJ.  E. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Old  time  and  the  New. 
2.  English  words ;  their  use,  abuse  and 
beauty.  3.  Failure  the  Alphabet  of  Suc¬ 
cess.  4.  The  Storming  of  Mission  Ridge. 

5.  Thought  and  its  chariots. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

TRAIN,  GEO.  FRANCIS 

Subject. :  Topics  of  the  Time. 

Terms,  $100. 

THOMPSON,  JOHN  A. 

Subjects:  1.  Why  not? — a  temperance  lec¬ 
ture,  more  especially  for  young  men.  2. 
Our  Cup.  3.  The  Philosophy  and  Poetry 
of  Ancient  Religions. 

Terms,  $50. 

TYLER,  MOSES  COIT,  of  Michigan 

University. 

Subjects :  1.  The  Old  English  Ballads  (new). 

2.  A  day  and  a  night  in  Congress. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

TYNG,  Rev.  STEPHEN  H„  Jr. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  from  the  lecture 
field,  Mr.  Tyng  will  return  to  it  for  a  short  season  in 
November,  1872.  As  his  engagements  will  be  limited 
to  twenty ,  societies  will  see  the  necessity  of  applying 
at  once.  He  will  have  a  new  lecture  on  a  theme  of 
present  and  vital  interest. 

Subject:  Communism;  its  Origin,  its  His¬ 
tory,  its  Counterfeits. 

Terms,  $100  to  $125, 
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VAN  LENNEP,  A.  0. 

Subjects:  1.  People  and  Customs  of  Turkey 
and  the  Lands  of  the  Bible.  2.  Palestine 
explorations.  3.  Cities  of  Bashan. 

Terms,  $50. 

VENTER,  VOLDO 

Subjects:  1.  Great  Successes  and  Great 
Failures.  2.  The  Period  of  Ours.  3. 
Poetry  and  Poets.  4.  Citizenship. 

Terms,  $50  to  $'75. 

WORRELL,  Hon.  TITOS.  II. 

Subjects:  1.  Past  and  Present.  2.  A  short¬ 
lived  Empire.  LaFayette  and  his  Times. 
Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

WINCTIELL,  Prof.  ALEXANDER 

(Author  of  11  Sketches  of  Creation,”  etc.) 

Subjects:  1.  Stone  Folk.  2.  The  Unity  of 
Nature.  3.  Glimpses  into  the  Future. 
Terms,  $75. 

WRIGHT,  Rev.  W.  B. 

Subject :  Story  and  Stories  of  Christmas. 
Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

WISE,  Ex-Gov.  HENRY  A.  (of 
Virginia.) 

It  has  been  with  some  difficulty  that  Gov.  Wise  has 
been  induced  to  accept  a  few  engagements  for  next 
season. 

Subjects  :  1.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  Political  and  Moral 
effect  upon  their  Institution  and  Destiny. 
2.  To  be  announced  hereafter. 

Terms,  $150. 

YOUMANS,  Prof.  E,  L. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam 
(illustrated — one  to  three  Lectures).  2. 
The  Correlation  of  Forces.  3.  The  Dyna¬ 
mics  of  Life  (illustrated).  4.  The  new 
Education.  5.  English  Institutions  as 
Educational  Hindrances. 

Terms,  $100  to  $125. 


YATES,  EDMUND 

(Author  of  “  Black  Sheep,”  “  Broken  to  Harness,” 

“  The  Yellow  Flag,”  etc.,  etc.  ;  Editor  of  “  Temple 
Bar”  and  “Tinsley’s  Magazine.”) 

Subjects:  1.  English  Society ;  a  description 
of  high  life  and  low  life — showing  types 
of  English  people  at  balls,  dinners,  the 
park,  the  opera,  the  country  house,  in 
London  and  at  the  seaside — illustrated 
with  life-sized  cartoons  by  the  late  John 
Leech  (of  Punch),  by  Frith  and  by  Marcus 
Stone,  the  illustrator  of  Dickens.  2.  The 
Princes  of  the  Pen — Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Jerrold,  Tennyson;  being  personal  remin¬ 
iscences  of  Mr.  Yates’  intimate  friendship 
with  these  authors,  with  original  letters, 
anecdotes,  and  graphic  descriptions,  form¬ 
ing  a  complete  epitome  of  their  home 
lives.  3.  The  British  Parliament;  a  des¬ 
cription  of  its  proceedings,  with  personal 
sketches  of  peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  4.  Good  Authors 
at  a  discount.  This  is  a  purely  literary 
lecture,  gossiping  of  good  authors  whose 
works  for  various  causes  are  but  little 
known. 

Mr.  Yates’  style  is  highly  dramatic,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  vein  of  good  natured  sarcasm  that  permeates  his 
novels  loses  none  of  its  charm  when  told  in  the  author’s 
own  manner.  He  arrives  early. 

Terms,  $100  to  $150. 

ZACHOS,  Prof.  J.  C. 

Cannot  go  a  great  distance  from  N.  Y.  City. 

Will  give  the  Literary  Course  of  Critical 
Readings  and  Lectures,  twelve  in  number,  for 
$240.  The  Scientific  Course  will  be  given  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

Literary  Course. 

Subjects:  1.  The  Poet  and  his  Art.  2. 
Chaucer.  3.  Spencer.  4.  Shakspeare. 
5.  Hamlet — a  crititical  Reading.  0.  Mac¬ 
beth — Reading.  7.  Merchant  of  Venice — 
Reading.  8.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
— -Reading.  9.  Milton.  10.  Burns.  11. 
Coleridge.  12.  Wordsworth. 

Scientific  Course. 

Subjects :  1.  The  Mechanic  Arts.  2.  Early 
condition  of  the  Earth.  3.  Our  Universe. 
4.  First  forms  of  Animal  Life.  5.  The 
Human  Body — its  Physiology.  6.  The 
Human  Body — its  Analogies.  7.  The  Hu¬ 
man  Body — its  Hygiene.  Also,  twelve 
lectures  on  Astronomy. 


. - 
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READERS. 


ADAMS,  RUFUS 

Readings  and  Recitations  from  Shakspeare 
and  other  authors. 

Lectures :  1 .  Word  Painting.  2.  Oratory. 
Terms,  $100,  with  modification. 

BURBANK,  ALFRED  P. 

Subject :  The  Mammoth  Cave ;  a  humorous 
and  descriptive  account  of  two  weeks 
explorations. 

Readings  and  Recitations. 

Terms,  $50. 

CARLETON,  WILL.  M. 

Readings  of  original  Poems. 

(Author  of  ”  Betsy  and  I  are  out,”  ”  Gone  with  a 
handsomer  Man,”  and  many  other  Farm  Ballads  that 
have  acquired  a  great  popularity.) 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

CARTER,  Mrs.  FRANCIS  M.  (of 
New  York,) 

Recitals  from  the  Poets — grave,  humorous, 
tragic  and  comic. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

CHURCHILL,  Prof.  J.  W. 

Miscellaneous  Readings. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

DALLAS-GLYN,  ISABELLA 

Shakspeare  Readings. 

The  London  Press  unite  in  placing  Miss  Glyn  in 
the  front  rank  of  dramatic  readers. 

Terms,  $150  to  $200  (Except  New  England). 

DE  LESDERNIER,  Mmk.  E.  P. 
Readings  from  English  and  American  Poets 
and  Dramatists. 

Terms  on  application. 

DEMOREST,  HENRY  CLAY 

Dramatic  Readings. 

Terms,  $25  to  $50. 

FARLEY,  Dr.  JAMES  L. 

Readings  and  Recitations  from  the  Poets 
and  Popular  Authors. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 


FOSS,  LOUISE  WOODWORTH 

Miscellaneous  Readings,  including  the  hu¬ 
morous  and  the  serious. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

GREENWOOD  GRACE 

Readings  and  Recitations. 

Terms,  $100. 

GRIFFIN,  Miss  JULIA 

Recitations  from  the  modern  popular  authors. 
Terms,  $50. 

HOLDEN,  LOUISE  A. 

Humorous  Readings. 

Also  Lectures  when  desired  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects : 

1.  Our  Humorist.  2.  Re  Thyself. 

Terms,  $60  to  $100. 

JEWELL,  JENNY 

Miscellaneous  Readings. 

Terms,  $50  to  $100. 

KAY,  JAMES  ROOM,  (of  England,) 

Dramatic  Readings;  also,  a  Lecture  on — 
“  Gravities  and  Gayeties,  or  an  evening 
with  Tom  Hood.” 

Mr.  Kay  was  specially  engaged  by  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  to  play  Romeo,  Claude  Melnotte,  Orlando, 
etc.,  on  her  English  tour  in  1867. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

KEENE,  LAURA 

Subject:  The  Fine  Arts — Music,  Drama, 
Song. 

Miss  Keene,  the  best  known  of  living  actresses,  will 
deliver  the  above  lecture  in  costume,  assisted  by  a 
reader  who  is  also  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  by  the 
vocalist,  Miss  Clara  Stella.  This  combination  of 
Lecture,  Readings,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
will  occupy  two  hours. 

Terms,  $150  to  $200. 

KING,  Prof.  ROBERT 

Subjects:  Evening  with  Shakspeare — em¬ 
bracing  scenes  from  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Julius  Caesar,  Richard  Third,  etc.  2. 
Modern  Tragedy  and  Comedy — scenes 
from  the  dramas  of  Lady  of  Lyons,  Lon¬ 
don  Assurance,  Money,  Brutus,  etc.  3. 
Dramatic  and  Poetic  melange — consisting 
of  Recitations  from  the  Poets  and  Drama¬ 
tists. 

This  is  Col.  King’s  twentieth  season. 

Terms,  $75. 


ANT)  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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MURDOCH,  Prof.  JAMES  E. 

Miscellaneous  Readings  and  Recitations. 

Also  the  following  lectures: 

Subjects :  1.  Walter  Scott  and  Scottish  Min¬ 
strelsy.  2.  An  evening  with  Shakspeare’s 
Othello.  3.  Shakspearean  Drafts  from 
the  Bible.  4.  An  Actor’s  Views  and  Im¬ 
pressions  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  5. 
Impressions  and  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  6.  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama. 

Terms,  $125  to  $150  (Except  New  England) 


RAYMOND,  Prof.  R.  R. 
Shakspearean  Readings. 

Terms,-  $100. 

RICHARDSON,  ABBY  SAGE 

Miscellaneous  Readings. 

Terms,  $75  to  $100. 

RICHARDSON,  WM.  LOCKE 

Popular  Readings. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 


MARSHALL,  WYZEMAN  &  Miss 
WEBSTER. 

Terms,  $100. 

McCOY,  Prof.  AM  ASA 

Readings. 

Terms,  $100,  with  modifications. 

MOORE,  MARGARETTA  B. 

Dramatic  Readings. 

Terms,  $50  to  $75. 

MUNROE,  Prof.  L.  B. 

Readings. 

Terms,  $75. 

MURDOCH.  Prof.  S.  K. 

Popular  Readings. 

Mr.  M.  is  also  prepared  to  give  the  following- 
lectures  : 

Subjects:  1.  Elocution  as  an  Art.  2.  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Order  of  Knight 
Templars.  3.  Ancient  and  Modern  Chi¬ 
valry,  and  its  bearings  on  civilization. 
Terms,  $50  to  $75. 


PIERCE,  Miss  FRANK 

Recitations  from  the  Poets. 
Terms,  $50. 


ROBERTS,  CHARLES,  Jr. 

Popular  Readings. 

Terms,  $75,  with  modifications. 

ROUSSY,  Mme.  L.  S.  (from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland.) 

Will  give  French  and  German  Readings, 
assisted  by  her  daughter. 

Terms,  $125  to  $150. 

SCOTT-SIDDONS,  Mrs.  MARY  F. 

Readings  in  costume. 

Terms,  $200  to  $250. 

STOWE,  HARR  LET  BEECHER 

Readings  from  “  Old  town  Folks,”  “  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Wooing,”  “  My  wife  and  I,”  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,"  etc. 

Time — October,  November  and  December.  Cannot 
go  West. 

j  •  Fee,  $100  to  $200. 

WOOLLETT,  SIDNEY 

All  Mr.  Woollett’s  selections  are  recited  wholly 
I  from  memory.  The  following  occupy  an  entire  eve¬ 
ning  each  : 

“  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,”  by  Henry 
W.  Longfellow ;  “  Enoch  Arden,”  by  Alfred 
;  Tennyson.  Also,  a  most  extensive  repertoire 
of  miscellaneous  selections  from  every  English 
I  and  American  author  of  note. 

I  Terms,  $75  to  $100. 


r 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  most  profitable  entertainments  given  by  lyceums  are  concerts,  and  a 
first-class  troupe  added  to  a  lecture  course  insures  the  active  support  of  the  music- 
loving  public.  The  attention  of  committees,  hall  owners  and  managers  is  called 
to  the  subjoined  combinations.  We  are  negotiating  for  others  well  known  in  thei 
musical  world,  and  will  endeavor  to  subserve  the  interests  of  our  correspondents 
by  securing  low  terms  and  satisfactory  dates,  not  only  for  those  on  our  lists,  but 
for  any  others  wanted  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain.  The  prices  (to  which 
expenses  are  to  be  added)  are  remarkably  low,  considering  the  additions  made  to 
the  different  troupes.  Liberal  concessions  for  two  or  more  concerts. 


!B. 


ADELAIDE  PHILLIPS  TROUPE, 


$300 


II. 


COLBY  CONCERT  TROUPE, 


250 


III. 

JULIA  GAYLORD  TROUPE, 


250 


XII. 

MME.  ANNA  BISHOP,  . 


$100 


IV. 


VIENNA  DEMOREST  TROUPE, 


BARNABEE  TROUPE  (Except  West),  225 

VI. 

GRANGER-DOW  COMBINATION, 

VII. 

GRAZIELLA  RIDGEWAY  TROUPE 


XIII. 

WESTON  QUARTETTE, . 150 

XIV. 

JAMES  M.  WEHLI  (Musical  Lecture),  125 

XV. 

225  '  LAURA  KEENE  COMBINATION,  .  150 

( Readings  and  Music.) 

XVI. 

HUTCHINSON  FAMILY,  Tribe  of  Asa,  100 


I  SOI 


200 
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VIII. 

WHITNEY-FESSENDEN  COMB’N, 

IX. 

MME.  SALVOTTI  QUARTETTE,  . 

X. 

HEINE  QUARTETTE,  .... 

XI. 

VESCE LIUS  SISTERS,  TRIO,  .  . 

(Louise,  Frank  and  Eva.) 


150 


150 


XVII. 

HUTCHINSON  FAMILY,  Tribe  of  John,  100 


XVIII. 

MME.  CLARA  BRINKERHOFF  Troupe,  200 

XIX. 

JULIANA  MAY  QUARTETTE,  .  .  100 

XX. 

GILMORE’S  BOSTON  BAND,  Terms  on  Ap¬ 
plication. 

XXI. 

100  COLORED  JUBILEE  SINGERS,  .  .  200 


150 


(Of  Fiske  University.) 


Full  information  and  special  circulars  for  the  above  given  on  application. 
Applications  should  be  forwarded  at  once,  in  order  that  routes  may  be  laid  out 
early.  Address  all  communications  to 


AMERICAN  LITERARY  BUREAU, 


Or,  114  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y. 


Lecturers,  Readers  and  Reciters. 

- - 

3.  WATERHOUSE  HAWKINS.  F.  G  F.  I.  Ac. 

(Honorary-  Member  of  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Xe^r  York  ;  Member  of  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia  :  Honorary  Member  of  the  Maryland  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  in 
darch  and  April,  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  also  others  in  various 
ities.  and  still  having  time  at  his  command,  he  has  decided  to  make  a  general 
jecturing  Tour  through  the  United  Stare;  during  the  next  autumn  and  winter, 
nd  is  open  for  proposals  for  single  le  :  ires  or  courses.  As  this  is  his  last  sea- 
on  in  America,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  -  eept  as  manv  engagements  as 
s  possible  in  the  limited  time  he  has  at  his  disposal. 


Lectures  on  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Watep.hocse  Hawkins,  of  London,  the  eminent  Naturalist  and  Restor¬ 
er  of  the  Gigantic  Fossil  Forms,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  popular  lectures,  which  will  be  graphically  illustrated  by 
dr.  Hawkins,  pr  gressively  through  the  course,  so  that  the  unity  of  plan  and 
design  in  the  Vertebrate  type  or  Aninia'.  Lire  through  ti  re,  may  be  made 
manifest  to  all : 

THE  UNITY  OF  PLAY  and  evident  design  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

FISH — Ancient  ant>  Recent,  and  their  Camlagenous  and  Bony  Skeletons. 

THE  AGE  OF  DRAGONS,  in  Europe  and  America.  Being  an  enquiry  how  far  the 
Legends,  Fables  and  Figures  of  Drag  ns  are  founded  on  fact. 

THE  GORILLA  and  other  MONKEYS,  contrasted  and  compared  with  Man. 


The  Course  of  Lectures  are  of  any  number,  and  consider  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom.  past  and  present.  The  Earth’s  Crust  and  former  inhabitants.  External 
form  of  Animals,  and  the  structure  of  limbs,  suitable  to  conditions  of  Earth, 
Air  and  Water.  Various  forms  of  Vertebrate  Animals,  and  the  Extinct  Ver- 
tebrata.  Natural  History  as  applied  to  Geology.  Tve  Horse,  his  form  and 
nature  as  associated  with  Science.  Art  and  History,  X  .  Four  Lectures  on  the 
Ruminating  Animals.  Ancient  and  Recent,  Wild  and  Domesticate  L 


TERMS  : 


/  For  Single  Lectures,  §11U. 

'  Courses  of  Lectures  are  §100  each. 


The  Professor  will  give  Matinees. 

Apparatus  to  be  tixed  and  repacked  without  cost  to  the  Lecturer. 
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P.  B.  DU  CHAILLU,  The  African  Explorer. 


)t 


Subjects — 1.  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa. 


2.  The  Gorilla,  the  Chimpanzee,  the  Gibbon,  the  Orang 
outang. 


3.  A  Journey  to  the  Country  of  the  Dwarfs,  ( Discoi 

ered  by  M.  Du  Chaillu.) 

4.  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  ( A  new  lecture ,  giving 

an  account  of  his  travels  in  Northern  Europe. 


Strikingly  attractive  and  wonderful  as  are 


his  descriptions. — Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

Uncommon  nerve  and  daring. — London  Re¬ 
view. 

Du  Chaillu  struck  into  the  very  spine  of 
Africa,  and  lifted  the  veil  of  the  torrid  zone 
from  its  western  rivers,  swamps  and  forests. — 
London  Times. 

The  great  charm  of  these  lectures  is  occa¬ 
sioned  not  only  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
lecturer  himself  saw  and  experienced  all  the 
strange  and  wonderful  things  he  describes,  but 
by  his  fresh,  sprightly  and  entertaining  style. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

His  adventures  with  natives  and  gorillas 
were  told  with  a  dry  humor  which  frequently 
created  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  slight  foreign 
accent  of  the  speaker  added  not  a  little  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  listened  to  his  words. — 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Held  the  closest  attention  of  his  hearers 
throughout  the  entire  lecture. — N.  Y.  Times. 

Tiie  Lanb  of  the  Dwarfs. — An  immense 
audience  collected  at  Wieting  opera  house  last 
evening,  to  listen  to  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu’s  des¬ 
cription  of  his  visit  to  the  land  of  the  dwarfs, 
and  they  were  well  repaid  for  their  pains.  The 


Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  and  held  the  audience  rapt  ir 
the  closest  attention  for  nearly  two  hours,  an> 
then  they  were  loth  to  go.  To  attempt  t' 
give  any  idea  of  the  lecture  would  be  to  writ 
it  out  in  lull,  and  then  the  manner  of  thi 
speaker  is  lost,  which  for  its  peculiarity  i 
attractive.  We  can  only  say  that  it  was  fullv 
equal  to  his  former  lecture,  and  they  havD 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  felt  by  student 
in  the  races  in  interior  Africa.  M.  Chailh 
will  always  be  a  paying  investment  in  the  lec 
ture  field,  and  we  hope  to  hear  him  again  a 
no  distant  day. — Daily  Courier,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


lecture  was  given  in  the  inimitable  style  of 


The  Land  of  the  Dwarfs. — Truly,  Paul  B 
Du  Chaillu  is  a  great  adventurer.  He  has 
penetrated  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  bar 
barism,  and  brings  to  us  accounts  almost  toe 
strange  for  belief;  yet  in  these  days  of  whai 
shall  we  not  hear?  For  two  hours  last  eve¬ 
ning  he  interested  a  very  large  audience  at 
Wieting  Opera  House  intensely,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  large  number  of  children  who  heard 
him  will  never  forget  his  sketch  of  what  he  has 
seen  in  the  wilds  of  Equatorial  Africa.  Many 
people  have  read  his  written  descriptions  ol 
his  explorations,  but  the  subject  is  far  more 
interesting  and  his  adventures  doubly  thrilling 
when  dwelt  upon  by  him  in  the  lecture  room. 
— Daily  Journal ,  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 


These  lectures  can  be  delivered  as  a  course,  or  singly.  In  the  former  case 
they  will  be  illustrated  by  large  cartoons,  representing  the  people,  trades,  wild 
animals  and  vegetation  of  Equatorial  Africa. 


Societies  wishing  small  pamphlets  or  posters,  nicely  illustrated,  for  advertising 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  will  be  supplied  with  them  at  cost  price.  A  sample  will  be 
sent  to  each  society.  Stereotypes  (for  handbills)  of  any  of  the  plates  found  in 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  works,  will  be  furnished  gratis  by  his  publishers. 


Terms  for  tlie  Course,  $300  lo  $400.  Single  Lecturc,$UA  to  $150. 


g-  iS  a 


AND  LECT U  R  E  SEASON. 
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U  CHAILLU'S  Lectures  for  Young  Folks. 

Subjects — 1.  Under  the  Equator.  2.  Among  the  Cannibals. 


3.  Lost  in 
\’G 

The  youthful  Brooklynites  turned  out  en 
asse  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  hear  the  emin- 
t  traveler,  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  continue  the 
r,t  aphic  story  of  his  African  experiences.  Their 
arkling  eyes,  expectant  looks,  and  merry 
ughter  at  Du  Chaillu’s  queer  growlings,  funny 
marks,  and  comic  pantomimes,  were  quite 
■  amusing  as  the  lecture  itself. — New  York 
ribune. 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  sat  before  him, 
. .  aning  forward  with  half-opened  mouths  and 


the  Jungle. 

J  sparkling  eyes,  as  he  unfolded  his  large 
cartoons  and  depicted  the  scenes  that  they 
portrayed. — Boston  Baity  Advertiser. 

Steinway  Hall  was  thronged  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  as  it-  has  very  seldom  before  been 
thronged.  And  this  immense  crush  or  jam 
was  caused  principally  by  little  folks,  who 
turned  out  in  hundreds  to  hear  from  M.  Du 
Chaillu’s  own  lips  the  stories  of  his  adventures 
in  Africa  and  his  adventurous  visit  to  the  land 
of  the  dwarfs. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


ji' 


Terms  for  Msitinee  (afternoon)  for  Yirung  Folks  and  Lecture  in  the  evening  to  Adults, 


$  150  to  SJO#. 


I 

i  E.  HOYT,  of  the  Chicago  Press. 

it;  • 

Subjects — 1.  The  Ways  and  Wants  of  the  World. 

«  -  2.  The  Wrong  and  Right  Uses  of  Intellect. 

3.  P unkin  Pize  :  Humorous. 

4.  The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question. 


5.  Chicago  :  Humorous, 

t 

it  His  Lectures  thus  far  have  been  a  n 
*ne  most  complimentary  mentions  of  his 

a!  Mr.  R.  E.  Hoyt  gave  his  address,  which  was 
«•  fine  blending  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  genuine 
nl  athos  and  sincere  teaching.  He  was  listened 
!■ )  with  close  and  earnest  attention,  and  cheered 
t;  athusiastically  at  the  close. — Chicago  Tones.  , 

'  The  oration  was  delivered  by  R.  E.  Hoyt, 
f  Chicago,  and  was  worthv  ot  the  occasion.  It 
“  ’as  earnest,  patriotic,  and  replete  with  noble 
jntiments,  and  elicited  much  praise. — Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

f  Mr.  Hoyt’s  lecture  was  replete  with  felicities 
f  thought  and  expression.  The  audience 
il  lainlv  evinced  their  approval,  and  when  he 
losed,  greeted  him  with  the  most  hearty  ap- 
lause. —  Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce. 

j  Mr.  R.  E.  Hoyt  delivered  Ins  humorous 
•fecture,  entitled  “Punkin  Pize,”  which  kept 
t  he  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  was 
j  eartily  applauded. — Chicago  Republican. 

R.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Chicago,  has  lectured  at  a 
lumber  of  our  large  towns  recently,  and  is 
fleeting  with  eminent  success.  The  papers 
peak  of  him  in  high  terms. — Kankakee  Ga 
ette. 


larked  success.  Subjoined  are  a  few  of 
Lectures  by  the  Press  : 

The  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Hoyt  was 
entertaining  and  replete  with  instruction,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  humor  and  wit,  and  calculated 
to  make  its  author  a  favorite.  His  vein  of 
humor  took  the  audience  by  storm.  His  name 
is  deservedly  popular.  There  is  a  vast  fund  of 
critical  drollery  in  his  composition.  *  *  * 

The  closing  portion  of  his  lecture  was  a  splendid 
apostrophe  to  the  right  uses  of  intellect,  and 
elicited  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  the  audience, 
while  the  whole  effort  breathed  a  spirit  of  el¬ 
evated,  beautiful  thought.  The  speaker  was 
repeatedly  and  warmly  applauded,  especially 
when  touching,  as  he  often  did,  the  warmest 
chords  in  the  human  heart. — New  Republic. 

The  subject  (“  Wrong  and  Right  uses  of 
Intellect”)  is  an  attractive  one,  and  Mr.  Hoyt 
has  the  ability  to  handle  it  skillfully  and  make 
it  an  attractive  literary  treat, — Aurora  Beacon. 

The  lecture  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  by  R. 
E.  Hoyt,  was  really  a  first-class  production. — 
Aurora  Herald. 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  name  will  form  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  list  of  western  lecturers. — Chicago 
Evening  Mail. 
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Madame  L.  SUMICHRAST  ROUSSY, 

(Of  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND,) 

Assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter ,  will  give 

FRENCH  RRADING-S. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
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AMERICAN  LITERARY  BUREAU.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April ,  1 872.  ''o' 

n  u  l« 

c ienuemen  :  ; . 

Madame  Roijsst,  who  is  a  most  magnificent  French  Reader,  is,  aft(  1 

much  persuasion,  induced  to  proceed  to  America  and  give  a  series  there.  She  has  been  highl  'Cl 

appreciated  here,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  meet  with  a  good  reception  in  the  States.  |t| 

Yours,  faithfully,  J.  T.  SCOTT-SIDDONS.  lei 


ac 


(From  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  Edinburgh.) 

Frencii  Readings. — On  Saturday  afternoon 
Madame  S.  Roussy  gave  two  readings  from 
French  authors  at  No.  1  Melville  Street.  The 
pieces  selected  were,  Les  Premieres  Amours 
(E.  Scribe)  and  Lc  Grondeur  (Brueys),  and 
were  rendered  in  a  manner  positively  delightful 
to  the  lovers  of  purely  pronounced  French. 
Students  in  the  French  language  would  do 
well  to  attend  these  readings. 

(From  the  Evening  Courant,  Edinburgh.) 

Mme.  Sumichrast  Roussy’s  French  Read¬ 
ings. — The  first  part  of  Victor  Hugo’s  drama 
of  Angelo  was  read  yesterday  by  Madame 
Roussy.  The  saloon  was  crowded,  and  every 
word  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention. 
Mme.  Roussy’s  voice  is  clear,  and  she  reads  in 
so  distinct  a  tone  that  not  a  sentence  loses  its 
effect,  and  the  modulation  is  so  well  done  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  different 
characters. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  her  rendering 
of  the  solilocpiies  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

The  readings  of  Les  Ouvriers ,  by  Manuel, 
and  Moliere’s  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ,  were 
given  very  effectively.  Madame  Sumichrast 
Roussy  was  assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter. 

(From  The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh.) 

Madame  Sumichrast  Roussy  is  a  careful  and 
effective  reader,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  with 
her  author,  to  whose  study  she  has  evidently 
devoted  much  time  and  labor.  The  lady  is 
assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter. 

French  Readings. — On  Wednesday  night, 
Mme.  Sumichrast  Roussy  gave  the  last  reading 
of  the  series  at  her  house  in  Melville  street. 
The  piece  selected  was  Octave  Feuillet’s  charm¬ 
ing  comedy  of  Le  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre ,  and 
it  was  read  with  great  feeling  and  taste.  The 
rendering  of  the  more  difficult  passages  was 
beyond  praise;  and  the  easy,  yet  graceful 
manner  with  which  Madame  S.  Roussy  de¬ 
lineated  and  personified  each  character,  met 


with  marked  approbation.  We  trust  thy 
Mme.  S.  Roussy  may  be  induced,  next  winte  ■ 
to  resume  those  interesting  illustrations  ( 
modern  French  literature. 

The  subjects  were  M.  Ponsard’s  Charlotl  1 
Corday,  and  selections  from  Molicre’s  LeX. 
Femmes  Savantes,  which  were  given  with  th  )c 
same  care  and  effectiveness,  and  the  sam 
discriminating  appreciation  of  the  author 
meanings,  to  which  we  drew  attention  as  cha: e' 
acteristic  of  the  first  reading.  -  13 

(From  the  Daily  Review,  Edinburgh.) 

The  second  reading  of  a  course  of  thre 
from  French  authors,  was  given  on  Saturda} 
in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  c 
Arts,  George  street,  by  Madame  and  Mademo 
selle  Sumichrast  Roussy,  M.  Richon  and  M 
Kunz.  The  pieces  read  were  Les  Ouvriet 
(E.  Manuel),  and  Le  Bourgeois  Geniilhomn , 
(Moliere),  and  of  the  style  of  the  reading  to 
much  in  praise  could  hardly  be  said.  Ther 
was  apparent  a  thorough  acquaintance  wit  p, 
and  appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of  th  1 
authors  in  these  beautiful  and  brilliant  spec  « 
mens  of  their  writings,  and  there  was  als  I 
very  great  care  taken  on  the  part  of  Madam  Ip 
Sumichrast  Roussy  and  her  assistants  to  faitl  ii 
fully  interpret  them  by  voice,  expression,  an  p 
gesture.  The  result  was  an  intellectual  trea,  I 
for  the  audience.  The  amusement  caused  b  s 
Les  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  was  exceeding!! 
great,  and  peals  of  laughter,  especially  durin  e 
the  reading  of  the  sixth  scene  in  the  secon  s 
act  being  frequent  and  unrestrainable.  o 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  c 
Arts,  Madame  S.  Roussy  read  part  of  Char1 
lotte  Corday,  and  selections  from  Avare.  MrF 
Scott-Siddons  was  present  at  this  reading,  an  1 
expressed  her  delight  for  the  pleasure  she  ha 
had. 

Madame  Sumichrast  Roussy  read,  by  speck  ^ 
request,  the  beautiful  drama  of  Diane,  by  I 
Anjier,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  , 
large  audience. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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HOS.  H.  WORRALL,  of  England, 

(Late  Commissioner  in  Mexico  for  the  adjustment  of  British  Claims.) 

Mr.  Worrall,  for  many  years  past,  lias  been  widely  known  as  an  able  and 
iquent  speaker,  but  during  the  hitherto  short  stay  in  this  country  he  has  de- 
ned  all  invitations  to  lecture  except  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
irk.  The  American  Literary  Bureau  has  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
gagement  with  Mr.  Worrall,  and  by  so  doing  has  added  an  able  and  brilliant 
me  to  its  list  of  lecturers. 

Ii  Mr.  Worrall  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture  and  literary  attainments,  whose 
il  cial  status  in  England  has  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted 
.th  the  Statesmen  and  Orators  of  the  mother  country.  A  member  of  the 
eform  and  other  W est  End  Clubs  in  London,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
iders  of  public  opinion  in  London,  he  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  treat  of  men 
d  manners,  and  discuss  the  social  problems  of  the  day.  Mr.  W.  combines  the 
lilosophical  research  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  scholar  with  the  varied 
:perience  of  the  traveler  and  man  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Worrall,  in  common  with  many  highly  cultivated  and  distinguished  men, 
is  hitherto  shunned  the  glare  of  the  platform,  speaking  only  before  learned 
icieties  or  select  social  circles.  Yielding  at  length  to  the  solicitations  of  per- 
>nal  friends,  who  are  anxious  that  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
;aring  him,  he  has  authorized  the  American  Literary  Bureau  to  announce 
Lat  he  will  deliver  a  limited  number  of  lectures  during  the  winter. 

Subjects — 1.  Progress,  or,  Past  and  Present. 

2.  A  Short-Lived  Empire  (Mexico). 

3.  Lafayette  and  His  Times. 

4.  Origins  of  Belief. 


The  following  Press  notices  we  select  out  of  many  : 


A  New  Lecturer. — The  list  of  American 
icturers  has  been  very  much  strengthened  by 
le  addition  of  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Worrall, 
ae  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Ton-all,  it  will  be  remembered,  some  time  ago 
elivered  a  lecture  on  Mexico,  at  the  request 
f  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  which 
;cture  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by 
;s  philosophical  research  and  eloquence.  He 
as  now  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  American 
literary  Bureau  to  give  this  and  two  additional 
ictures  to  the  public  this  winter.  Mr.  Worrall 
;  well  known  to  the  scholars  and  literary 
ublic  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  attainments 
-an  experienced  traveler,  a  close  observer, 
nd  an  eloquent  speaker.  These  are  the  right 
nen  for  the  lecture  held,  and  are  to  be  wel- 
:omed  heartily.  The  two  lectures  which  are 
o  be  presented  during  the  season  are  entitled 
‘Lafayette  and  his  Times,”  and  “  Tast  and 
’resent.” — W.  Y.  World. 

Mr.  Worrall’s  Lectures.— Mr.  T.  H.  Wor- 
•all,  an  English  gentleman,  long  a  resident 


among  us,  proposes  soon  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures,  which  are  likely  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Worrall,  not  long  since,  at  the  request 
of  the  Historical  Society,  gave  before  that  body 
a  lecture  on  Mexico,  which  derived  much  value 
j  from  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  lived  for  some 
years  in  that  country,  and  was  a  close  observer 
1  of  its  politics,  business  and  society.  He  now 
purposes  to  deliver  two  new  lectures,  styled 
i  respectively,  “  Past  and  Present,”  and  “  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  his  Times,”  which,  with  the  Mexican 
|  discourse,  above  named,  will  constitute  the 
|  intended  series.  Mr.  Worrall  is  a  gentleman 
j  of  unusual  culture,  long  experience,  and  special 
{ titness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  As  a 
well  known  and  highly  respected  member  of 
I  leading  New  York  clubs,  his  social  qualities 
are  well  appreciated  here.  His  peculiar  talent, 
j  however,  as  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
lecturer,  comparatively  few  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  enjoying.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Worrall  has  been  induced  to  enlarge  the  circle 
!  who  may  be  amused  and  edified  by  his  powers 
in  this  useful  field  of  labor. — N.  Y.  Times. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 

Rev.  GEORGE  W,  PEPPER,  of  Ohio, 
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Author  of  “Sherman’s  Campaigns,”  engaged  in  lecturing  in  the  West  am 
in  New  England,  has  prepared  the  following  lectures  : 

1.  The  March  to  the  Sea. 

2.  Ireland  and  the  Irish  ( Humorous ). 

3.  Orators  and  Oratory. 

4.  Daniel  O’Connell  and  His  Times. 

5.  The  True  Grandeur  of  the  Nation. 

6.  The  Process  of  the  Ages. 

7.  The  Humors  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pew. 

8.  The  World  of  Books. 

9.  Man,  the  Living  Machine. 

10.  Home,  Marriage,  and  Divorce. 

11.  The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful. 

12.  Darwinism,  or  the  Unity  of  the  Race. 

13.  Sword  and  Saddlebags. 
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Among  the  numerous  notices  of  the  Press,  distinguished  men,  &c.,a  few  hav< 
been  selected  as  indicating  the  success  of  the  Lecturer  : 


Rev,  Geo.  W.  Pepper,  of  Ohio,  who  lec¬ 
tured  at  City  Hall,  last  evening,  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  impassioned  speakers  that 
has  graced  the  platform  the  present  season,  a 
true  orator,  full  of  fervor  and  eloquence. — 
Portland  Press,  Maine. 

Chaplain  G.  W.  Pepper,  of  Ohio,  delivered 
his  lecture  to  a  full  audience  in  Concert  Hall 
last  evening.  It  was  historical,  geographical, 
and  brim-full  of  wit,  humor  and  eloquence. — 
Philadelphia  Post. 

Mr.  Pepper,  during  the  delivery  of  his  able 
lecture,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
and  frequently  received  enthusiastic  applause. 
— Philadelphia  Age. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper,  of  Ohio,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  eloquent  oration  in  which  he  contrasted 
American  with  English  institutions.  His  per¬ 
oration  was  grand  and  beautiful. —  Washington 
Chronicle. 

The  gifted  lecturer  handled  his  lecture  in 
superb  style,  and  gave  throughout  the  whole 
effort  such  evidences  of  exquisite  culture,  com¬ 
bined  with  much  florid  oratory,  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  literally  held  spell-bound  to  the  last 
closing  syllable. — Raleigh  Standard. 

The  address  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half, 
aud  Mr.  Pepper  showed  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  many  fine  oratorical  attributes. — Raleigh 
Progress. 

Captain  Pepper’s  appreciation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature,  was  fresh  and  healthful  as  that 
of  many  a  poet. — Boston  Pilot. 


The  lecture  was  eloquent  in  delivery  an  ^ 
heard  with  profound  gratification  by  the  enthu 
siastic  auditory. — New  York  Herald. 

The  address  was  delivered  before  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  There  were  sev 
eral  beautiful  and  lofty  flights  of  eloquence  ii 
the  lecture. — Star. 

In  the  Committee  room  the  eloquent  lecture  , 
was  warmly  congratulated  for  his  brilliant  dis 
course,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  only  a  synop 
sis. — Irish  American. 

For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  thi  | 
war,  I  have  recommended  Chaplain  Geo.  W 
Pepper,  for  brevet  promotion. — A.  M.  Stanton 
Stc'g  of  War. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  your  Book.  Hun  i 
dreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  will  prize  anc 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  groups  those 
events  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  style.  , 
easy  of  reference  and  intelligible  to  all. —  W 
T.  Sherman,  General. 

In  glowing  language  he  depicted  the  distin 
guishing  characteristics  of  orators  and  oratory, 
and  showed  that  ho  possessed  many  of  the ' 
splendid  gifts  which  he  ascribed  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  Art  of  eloquence. —  Worcester 
{Mass.)  Daily  Spy. 

His  theme  was  the  “  True  Grandeur  of  the 
Nation,”  and  in  poetic  language,  he  tied  to¬ 
gether  all  our  glorious  memories  and  wove 
them  into  a ’brilliant  diadem  with  which  to 
crown  the  day. —  Cor.  Cleveland  Herald. 


TERMS,  $75  to  »10«,  with  modifications. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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[on.  DANIEL  DOUGHERTY. 

Subjects — 1.  Orators  and  Oratory.  2.  The  Stage. 


By  his  polished  rhetoric,  graceful  diction, 
and  impassioned  manner,  he  has  asserted  equal 
ability  in  his  new  held  of  labor.  Few  public 


We  cannot  be  accused  of  egotism  when  we 
eak  of  the  felicitous  genius  with  which  the 
■amatic  faculty  and  “  the  stage,”  with  all  its  . 

mifications.  interwoven  with  story,  anecdote,  1  speakers  possess  so  many  of  the  necessary  at- 
litation,  and  reminiscence,  were  placed  be-  tributes  for  an  author  as  does  Mr.  Dougherty, 
re  his  auditors  in  vivid  words  and  pictorial  |  His  voice  is  remarkably  sympathetic  and  mu- 
lrases  last  evening,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  jsical,  his  gestures  are  graceful  and  appropriate, 
•  Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq.  His  style  of  ora-  his  manner  and  style  dignified.  Underlying 
ry  is  a  combination  of  the  glowing  Irish  all  these  is  a  rare  fuud  of  humor,  combined 
ghts  of  eloquence  with  the  chaster  classical  |  with  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation,  which 
emble  school.  Ingeniously  intermingled  |  make  his  lectures  amusing  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  is  an  actor ,  no  less  than  an  orator, 


ith  the  strokes  of  nature  and  bursts  of  pas- 
on  there  is  an  exuberance  of  comic  humor, 
ilculated  to  set  any  table  in  a  roar,  which 
rms  Mr.  Dougherty  into  an  undoubtedly 
ipular  public  speaker,  and  renders  his  lectures 
ee  from  the  tediousness  so  common  with  the 
’dinary  type  of  orators. — Pliila.  Press. 

TERMS,  S  1.30. 


possessing  the  power  to  step  gracefully  from 
the  severely  classic  school  to  the  illustration 
of  the  ludicrous  mannerisms  of  many  public 
speakers,  without  offending  the  most  fastidious 
taste. — Boston  Gazette, 


)octor  JAMES  L.  FARLEY,  Elocutionist. 

FfEADIIMG'S  A  TsTTP  RECITATIONS 

From  the  Poets  arid  Popular  Authors. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


We  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Doctor 
arley’s  abilities  as  a  reader  of  the  pathetic 
rder  — N.  Y.  Era. 

Doctor  Farley  excels  in  pieces  full  of  pathos 
nd  deep  feeling. — Brooklyn  Union ,  Jan  26, 

872. 

His  reading  of  “The  Young  Soldier”  was 
lost  touching.  We  have  heard  it  several 
mes  before,  but  certainly  never  so  well. — 
Brooklyn  Advocate ,  March  23,  1872. 

The  Doctor  has  recently  attracted  much 
Mention,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the 
lest  critics  by  his  renderings  of  the  Poets. — 
V.  Y.  Standard,  March  13,  1872. 

Last  night  Doctor  Farley  read  at  the  Athe- 
seum.  The  Doctor  is  a  brilliant  elocutionist, 
nd  last  night  his  readings  were  decidedly  suc- 
essful,  and  met  with  the  hearty  applause  they 
leserved.  The  audience  was  large  and  fasli- 
anable,  and  their  attention  did  not  fl;w  for 
ne  moment  through  the  evening. — Brooklyn 
In  ion,  April  12,  1872. 


The  Doctor  has  a  very  musical  voice,  of 
great  depth  and  compass,  and  he  manages  it 
with  consummate  skill.  The  charm  of  his 
elocution  is  its  perfect  naturalness. — Brooklyn 
Eayte,  Jan.  26,  1872. 

The  Doctor  is  a  conscientious  student  of 
the  realistic  school  of  art,  and  already  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  public  readers. — Brook¬ 
lyn  Union,  April  5,  1872. 

Of  all  the  attainments  in  the  world  that  of 
good  reading  is  least  often  possessed.  But 
here  and  there  a  genius  is  found,  a  man  or 
woman  gifted  with  intuitive  perception  to  a 
high  degree,  and  the  ability  to  read  so  that 
the  hearer  shall  forget  the  speaker,  and  for 
awhile  live  amid  the  scenes  that  are  pictured 
before  the  imagination.  Doctor  Farley  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  ability  at  the  Atkenteum 
last  evening.  His  selections  were  from  stan¬ 
dard  authors  in  literature,  and  in  all  he  did 
he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject. — Brooklyn  Times,  April  12, 
1872. 


TERTIS,  to  $I««. 

Dr.  Farley  will  make  liberal  arrangements  with  organizations  within  fifty 
niles  ol  New  Y  ork  City.  He  can  accept  but  few  engagements  at  a  greater 
Ustance. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


JOHN  G-.  SAXE,  LL.D. 


Subjects — 1.  Poetry  and  Poets:  A  Prose  Lecture,  with  recitations  frou 
his  own  Poems. 


Humorous ,  Descriptive  ana 


2.  Love — A  Lecture  in  Rhyme 

Philosophical. 

3.  Yankee-Land  :  A  Humorous  and  Patriotic  Poem. 


4.  About  French  People  :  A  Prose  Lecture  ( new ),  with  Poet¬ 
ical  Recitations. 


5.  Readings  from  his  own  Poems ,  chief,)/  Humorous  and  Satir¬ 
ical. 


POETRY  AND  POETS — A  LECTURE. 

Lecture  at  Cooper  Institute,  by  J.  G. 
Saxe,  LL.  D. — A  large  number  of  the  elite  of 
the  city  attended  to  hear  the  lecture  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  and  poet.  The  subject, 
“  Poetry  and  Poets,”  was  rendered  doubly  en¬ 
joyable  from  the  graceful  and  finished  style  of 
the  lecturer’s  delivery. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  John  G.  Saxe. — The  vast 
Hall  was  nearly  as  full  as  we  have  ever  seen  it, 
and  must  have  contained  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
The  lecture  was  a  triumph,  and  must,  in  its 
reception,  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
author. — St.  Louis  Intel. 

This  genial  and  witty  poet  makes  those  think 
who  laugh  with  him.  The  finest  good  sense 
points  his  sharpest  satire,  and  not  unseldom 
his  “winged  shafts”  are  feathered  with  poetry 
as  well  as  with  fun. — N.  1'.  Jour.  Commerce. 


YANKEE-LAND. 

A  HUMOROUS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  POEM. 

Mr.  Saxe  was  welcomed  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  a  very  large,  brilliant  and  appreciateive  audi¬ 
ence  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  there  was  one 
person  in  the  great  assemblage  who  did  not  feel 
at  once  amused  and  profited  by  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  The  poet  handled  the  subject 
of  “  Yankee-Land  ”  in  a  most  felicitous  style. 
— St.  Louis  Rep. 

John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet  and  scholar,  read  his 
“  Yankee-Land  ”  to  a  very  large  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience,  at  Young’s  Hall,  last  evening. 
His  poem  charmed  his  auditors,  and  elicited 
frequent,  hearty  and  well-merited  applause. — 
Milwaukee  News. 

The  poem  was  delivered  by  John  G.  Saxe, 
LL.  D.  It  was  one  continued  scintillation  of 
wit,  good  sense,  felicitous  imagery  and  happy 
hits.  Every  word  sparkled  with  wit,  and  fell 
like  drops  of  diamonds  into  the  ears  of  the 
audience.  It  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and 
was  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause. — Boston 
Post. 


The  poem  of  Hon.  John  G.  Saxe  was  attend-  j 
ed  by  an  audience  which  filled  Townsend  Hall  > 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  poem  of  “  Yankee- 
Land  ”  elicited  loud  applause  throughout,  and 
on  every  side  we  heard  the  language  of  com¬ 
mendation. — Buffalo  Advertiser. 

The  poem  was  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
treats  of  this  season.  It  abounds  iii  passages 
of  wit,  beauty,  pathos  and  satire,  through  all 
of  which  there  runs  a  vein  of  strong  common 
seuse. — Pittsburgh  Jour. 


LOVE. 

A  HUMOROUS  AND  PATRIOTIC  POEM. 

Mr.  Saxe’s  subject  was  “  Love  not  merely 
the  despotic,  dangerous,  delicious  love  that  is 
usually  represented  with  wings  and  bow  and 
arrow,  but  love  Maternal,  Patriotic,  Philanthro¬ 
pic  and  Divine.  Mr.  Saxe  kept  the  audience 
in  an  uproar  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  his  poem.  Laughter  and  applause 
strove  long  for  the  mastery;  hut  at  the  close 
of  the  last  stanzas  the  latter  carried  the  day. — 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Mr.  Saxe’s  theme  was  Love  ;  but  the  poem 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  It  coutained 
wit,  sentiment,  sarcasm  and  humor,  and  was, 
in  fact,  what  might  be  expected  from  its  author, 
a  most  complete  and  brilliant  effort  of  the 
Muse. — Rochester  Union. 

Of  the  poem  by  Hon.  John  G.  Saxe,  we 
would  say  that  nothing  of  its  kind  was  ever 
received  with  more  true  delight — the  audience 
warmly  applauding  its  touches  of  sound  sense 
and  noble  sentiment,  and  indulging  in  the 
greatest  mirth  at  the  poet’s  sparkling  wit,  feli¬ 
citous  expressions,  and  the  lively  tone  that 
pervaded  every  line. — Boston  Rost. 

Mr.  Saxe’s  “  Love  ”  Poem. — His  friends 
were  gratified  to  notice  that  while  his  flashing 
wit  is  unabated,  his  last  production  has  a 
ripeness,  a  mellowness,  a  moral  tone  which 
marks  it  as  quite  superior  to  anything  he  has 
previously  brought  out. — Boston  Journal. 
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Hon.  IGNATIUS  DONNELLY, 


Late  Lieut. -Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  Member  of  Congress  from  the  2d  Disirict  of  Minnesota, 
in  the  38th,  39th  and  40th  Congresses. 


Subjects — ].  The  American  Humorists. 

2.  Six  Years  in  Washington. 


His  reputation  as  scholar,  orator,  statesman, 
has  long  been  established  in  Minnesota.  He 
is  the  foremost  stump  orator  in  the  northwest. 
— Duluth  Minvesotian. 

Mr.  Donnelly  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing, 
orator  in  the  northwest,  and  his  talent  is  well 
adapted  to  the  lecture  field. — Minneapolis  News. 

He  is  not  surpassed  in  his  power  to  draw 
and  fascinate  a  crowd  by  any  of  our  popular 
orators.  And  this  power  he  owes  to  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  wealth  of  his  resources,  and  to  the 
dramatic  faculty  which  enables  him  to  combine 
his  materials  with  the  most  lively  and  vivid 
effects.  We  predict  for  him  a  popularity  as  a 
lecturer  surpassed  by  none  of  the  galaxy  of 
distinguished  men  who  now  so  resplcudent.lv 
illustrate  the  platform. — St.  Paul  Daily  Press. 

With  the  single  exception  of  John  B.  Gough, 
no  lecturer  has  ever  called  out  so  large  an 
audience  in  St.  Paul  as  greeted  Mr.  Donnelly 
at  the  Opera  House  last  evening.  It  was  a 
great  compliment  to  the  speaker,  as  well  as 
productive  of  a  large  revenue  to  the  Library 
Association.  The  lecture — “  Six  Years  in 
Washington” — was  replete  with  interest,  and 
kept  the  vast  audience  attentive  and  unwearied 
to  its  close.  His  descriptions  of  notable  men 
were  excellent  and  often  highly  amusing,  the 
inexhaustible  f  und  of  anecdotes  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  greatly  enlivening  his  subject. — St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Donnelly  touched  his  highest  point  of 
powerful  oratory,  vivid  description  and  shrewd 
analysis  of  character  when  he  photographed 
the  personal  qualities  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  *  *  *  But  even  a 

finer  and  more  perfect  picture  was  given  of 
the  greatest  of  American  statesman — the  most 
completely  great  man  this  nation  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced — Abraham  Lincoln. — St.  Paul  Press. 


The  lecture  was  a  splendid  success,  pecu¬ 
niarily,  paying  the  association  a  handsome 
profit.  It  was  a  discourse  on  wit  and  humor, 
showing  a  profound  knowledge  and  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  department  of  literature  and 
that  side  of  human  nature.  It  was  a  splendid 
lecture. — Rochester  Post. 

His  views  and  illustrations  of  President 
Lincoln  and  Thad.  Stevens  were  graphic  and 
illustrative,  and  listened  to  with  profound  at¬ 
tention,  bringing  down  the  house  with  frequent 
and  loud  applause. —  Wabasha  Herald. 

The  debut  of  Mr.  Donnelly  as  a  lecturer 
before  a  St.  Paul  audience,  at  the  Opera  House, 
last  evening,  was  an  entire  success.  We  do 
not  believe  we  mistake  a  fact  when  we  say  that 
not  another  man  in  Minnesota  and  but  few  in 
America,  could  draw  out  such  an  audience  as 
filled  the  Opera  House  last  evening.  Nearly 
every  seat  in  the  spacious  house  was  filled,  both 
below  and  above.  It  was  a  flattering  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  able  and  eloquent  lecturer.  It  is 
entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing 
about  Mr.  Donnelly’s  merits  as  a  public  speaker. 
No  man  is  better  known  in  Minnesota.  He 
never  addresses  an  audience  without  interesting 
and  pleasing  all  who  listen. — St.  Paid  Pioneer. 

To  11s,  it  was  the  most  interesting  lecture  of 
the  course.  The  country,  just  now,  is  cloyed 
on  fine-spun,  frigid  phrases,  and  thought.  It 
certainly  is  a  relief  to  go  into  the  lecture  room 
and  find  a  speaker,  not  a  clown,  nor  a  bundle 
of  sickly  poesy,  but  a  gentleman  of  keen  and 
rare  discrimination ;  possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  the  Past  and 
Present,  combined  with  a  genuine  hnmor  which 
drives  dull  care  from  the  brain,  and  gives  an 
intellectual  enjoyment  not  soon  forgotten. — - 
Eau  Claire  ( IPIs.)  Free  Press, 
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LAURA  KEENE, 

The  Distinguished  Artiste,  will  deliver  an 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE  on  the  FINE  ARTS. 

jMTTSIC.  DRAMA.  SONG. 

Lecture — The  uses  of  the  Arts. 

ITALIAN  VOCAL  ART,  illustrated  by  Clara  Stella. 

DRAMA,  illustrated  by  Laura  Keene,  aided  by  Scenic  and  Decorative  Arts. 

(End  part  one.) 

MUSIC — Songs  of  the  People ,  illustrated  by  a  Professor  of  Music. 

COMEDY — Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

In  the  correct  costume  of  the  period.  The  use  of  Comedy. 

Laura  Keene. 

ENGLISH  MUSIC — its  simplicity  and  beauty — illustrated  by  Clara  Stella. 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH, 

THE  HONETMOON  OVER, 

By  Laura  Keene. 


MOSES  COIT  TYLER 

H  as  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  polished  and  graceful  speakers  on 
the  platform. 

Subjects — 1.  A  Night  and  a  Day  in  Congress. 


2.  The  Old  E 

Mr.  Tyler  speaks  without  notes,  naturally 
and  forcibly;  and  the  charm  ot  his  speech 
would  make  an  indifferent  composition  beautiful. 
At  the  same  time,  lie  knows  how  to  put  the 
best  kind  of  sense  into  the  best  kind  of  English, 
and  to  spice  the  same  with  wit  and  anecdote 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  dullest  audience  is 
delighted. — Springfield  Republican. 

Without  a  written  word,  for  more  than  an 
hour  lie  piled  up  gems  and  gold,  truth  and 
beauty,  in  radiant  tiers.  We  thought  of  it  at 
times  as  a  majestic  crystal,  brilliant  in  its  noble 
bulk,  and  radiating,  from  innumerable  lines, 
facts,  philosophy,  poetry,  ethics,  and  religion. 
Seldom  does  so  good  a  mass  of  truth,  so  richly 
phrased  and  so  luminously  uttered,  come  within 
the  reach  of  any  audience. — Dubuque  Times. 


nglish  Ballads. 

Mr.  Tyler  is  a  fluent  speaker,  commands  a 
brilliant  flow  of  language,  and  is  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  rostrum.  His  descriptive  powers 
are  wonderful,  and  his  phraseology  complete. 
— Palmyra  (N.  Y.)  Courier. 

He  is  an  easy,  graceful  speaker,  and  makes 
no  use  of  notes.  The  lecture  sparkled  with 
brilliant  anecdotes  and  apt  illustrations,  and 
was  warmly  applauded  throughout. — Troy 
Daily  Times. 

We  are  now  ready  to  join  in  the  opinion  we 
heard  Henry  Vincent  express,  that  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  had  a  future  before  him  more  brilliant 
with  intellectual  triumphs  than  any  other 
young  man  in  America.  Strong  praise,  and 
from  a  high  source. —  Waterloo  ( Iowa )  Courier. 
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Miss  SALLIE  J.  MEHOLIN. 

Subject — W  ha 

Miss  Mehoun’s  Lecture. — For  nearly  two 
hours  Miss  Meholin  entertained,  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner,  one  of  the  finest  audiences 
ever  assembled  in  Woodsfield.  She  was 
pleasantly  humorous  “bringing  down”  the 
house  at  will.  She  has  splendid  articulation, 
a  clear  musical  voice  under  fine  control.  We 
would  advise  Lecture  Associations  everywhere 
to  employ  her  services,  feeling  sure  that  they 
will  be  richly  repaid,  as  her  lecture  is  worth 
being  delivered  before  the  most  cultivated 
audiences  of  large  cities. —  Woodsjield  Spirit 
of  Democracy. 

All  who  were  present  speak  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  In 
fact  it  was  a  rich  intellectual  treat.  The  grace¬ 
ful  manner  of  the  speaker,  the  beauty  of  her 
sentences,  the  pleasing  humor  as  well  as  good 
common  sense  of  the  subject  matter,  and  in 
addition  the  clear  pronunciation  and  life-like 
illustrations,  combine  to  render  Miss  Meholin’s 
lecture  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  ever 
heard,  and  is  calculated  to  please  and  benefit 
any  audience. — Tuscarawas  Chronicle. 

Miss  Meholin’s  elocution  is  faultless,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  force,  beayty  and  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  language  she  uses  to 
impress  her  subject  on  the  minds  of  her 
hearers,  renders  her  lecture  one  of  the  most 
attractive  we  have  yet  heard  delivered  by  any 
of  the  female  sex. —  Wheeling  Intelligencer. 
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t  We  Want. 

She  may  be  a  woman’s  rights  advocate  in 
all  directions,  we  know  not ;  but  it  was  not 
the  right  of  suffrage  she  was  agitating  this 
time.  It  was  something  of  far  more  importance 
to  women ;  the  necessity  of  a  far  more  thor¬ 
ough  education  for  the  female  sex.  Solid 
education,  and  not  all  fashionable  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  education  to  render  girls  what  they 
should  be  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  what  they 
should  be  to  rear  future  generations.  The 
lady  knows  just  what  she  wants  to  say,  and  is 
very  graceful  in  her  demeanor  before  the  public. 
—  Cleveland  Daily  Herald. 

I  feel  entirely  confident  in  saying  that  among 
the  lady  lecturers  of  our  country,  Miss  Meholin 
has  no  superior  in  intellectual  ability,  or  as  an 
entertaining  elocutionist. — F.  S.  Williams, 
Supt.  of  City  Public  Schools ,  Wheeling ,  W. 
Va. 

“  What  We  Want.” — Miss  Meholin’s  lecture 
last  night  was  the  success  of  the  season  thus 
far.  The  audience  was  larger  than  has  com¬ 
plimented  any  other  lecturer  in  this  city  this 
winter,  and  we  believe  that  those  present  were 
more  attentive  and  better  pleased  than  at  any 
former  entertainment  of  the  season. —  Wheeling 
Register. 

As  a  speaker,  she  is  superior  to  any  female 
|  lecturer  we  ever  heard.  She  handled  her 
subject  with  rare  skill,  proving  herself  complete 
master  of  the  situation. —  Washington  (Pa.) 
\  Advance. 

7.3  to  $100. 


JOEL  BENTON. 


Mr.  Benton  is  well  known  by  his  poems  and  contributions  to  the  Independent 
and  other  papers. 


Subjects —  1 .  B KAUTY. 

A  new  and  decidedly  unique  lecture,  *  *  * 
has  been  warmly  praised. — New  York  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  very  best  lecture  delivered  here  this 
season,  *  *  I  think  it  the  best  lecture  I 
ever  heard  on  that  or  a  kindred  subject. — 
Prof.  G.W.  Cook,  Elocutionist — Poughkeepsie, 
March  22 d,  1867. 


We  have  rarely  spent  a  pleasanter  hour 
than  in  listening  to  this  fine  production. — 
Poughkeepsie  Daily  Press. 

Has  been  enthusiastically  received. — The 
Independent. 

As  fine  a  lecture  as  we  have  had  during  the 
year. — Dutchess  F 'inner. 


2.  Recitation  of  Original  Poems. 

A  rare  treat.  *  *  His  introductory  re- 1  of  the  audience  for  an  hour,  adding  new  lau- 
marks  on  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art  j  rels  to  the  Poet’s  already  well  decked  wreath, 
were  excellent.  *  *  [held]  the  attention  I  — Poughkeepsie  Daily  Eagle. 

3.  Nature,  Rural  Affairs  and  Landscape  Art. 

Mr.  Benton’s  Address  was  one  of  the  finest  |  publication. — Norwalk  Gazette, 
ever  delivered  before  our  Society  and  deserves  | 
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G-.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.D., 

(Author  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  English  Grammar,  School  Histories  of  the  United  States,  &c.) 

Subjects — 1.  Magic  and  Magicians. 

2.  Words,  Considered  Humorously  and  Otherwise. 

Dr.  Quackenbos  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard 
school-books  ;  and  wherever  he  has  appeared  as  a  lecturer,  he  has  made  a  most 
favorable  impression. 

His  lectures  are  commended  as  finished,  scholarly  productions,  brilliant,  hu¬ 
morous,  full  of  points,  and  capitally  delivered.  “  Words  ”  has  been  prepared 
for  the  present  season.  “Magic  and  Magicians”  has  been  delivered  with 
success  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  Lowell,  and  other  places. 

An  idea  of  its  scope  will  be  given  by  the  following 

SYNOPSIS  : 

The  March  of  Intellect — Darkness  of  Past  Generations — Superstition  Accounted  for — The 
Fascination  of  Mystery — What  is  Magic? — lias  it  Always  been  Mere  Imposture? — Spiritual 
Intercourse  Formerly  Permitted — Scriptural  Cases  in  Point — Pharoah’s  Magicians— The 
Witch  of  Endor — History  of  Magic — lewish  Notions  on  the  Subject — Diseases  healed  by 
Uncouth  Words — Sammonieus’s  Prescription  for  Chills-and-Fever — Marcellinus’s  Recipe  for 
Grief — Cornelius  Agrippa’s  Formula  for  Raising  the  Devil — Pythagoras’s  Claims  to  Super¬ 
natural  Powers — Socrates  and  his  Demon — Witchcraft — The  Mystical  Sorosis  in  Ancient 
Times — Recipe  of  llermes  Trismegistus  for  Raising  Spirits — Demoniacal  Possession — Ex¬ 
ploits  of  Simon  Magus — Sorcery  in  Modern  Times — Arabic  Superstitions — Astrology — Al¬ 
chemy — Cornelius  Agrippa — Curious  Things  from  Ilis  Great  Work — His  Magic  Mirror — 
How  its  Effects  may  have  been  Produced — Faust  and  Mephistopheles — Stories  of  Faust — 
His  East  Night — The  Bohemian  Ziito  and  His  Pretty  Tricks — Superstitions  of  the  Present 
Day — Our  Magicians  and  Necromancers — The  Spell  of  Modern  Times. 

TUKMS,  $iOO,  xvitli  Modifications. 


Mrs.  MARG-ARETTA  B.  MOORE’S  Readings. 


Her  selections  were  extensive  and  varied, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  rendered  in  a  thorough 
and  artistic  manner.  Mrs.  Moore  has  few  su¬ 
periors  as  a  reader  and  elocutionist. — Albany 
Argus ,  Feb.,  1872. 

Mrs.  Moore,  a  beautiful  and  talented  lady, 
appealing  to  the  citizens  of  her  native  city  for 
that  endorsement  that  should  make  her  career 
as  a  reader  a  success  and  a  profit,  came  directly 
under  the  protection  of  an  institution  that  pro¬ 
posed  to  foster  and  cultivate  our  own  people, 
was  next  on  the  course,  and  was  a  grand 
success. — From  Report  of  Lecture  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  for  1871  and 
1872,  Albany ,  A.  Y, 


Mrs.  Moore  is  as  finished  a  Reader  as  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons. — Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  Times. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  fully  equal  to  Mrs.  Scott 
Siddons  as  a  reader. — N.  Y.  Mercury. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Moore  is  one  of  the  latest 
successful  dramatic  Readers.  She  possesses 
youth,  beauty,  a  fascinating  presence,  a  well 
modulated  voice,  while  her  dramatic  ability  is 
of  high  order. —  Our  Society. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  audiences  of  the 
season  assembled  last  evening  at  Martin  Hall 
to  listen  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Moore  in  her 
readings  before  the  Young  Men’s  Association, 
— Albany  Evening  Post ,  Feb.,  1S72. 
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Gen.  R.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Ohio. 


Subjects — 1.  Andrew  Jackson  :  Tf’ 
A  Vital  Force  or  a 

2.  The  Death  of  Lincol 

sequences. 

A  five  years’  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  | 
whose  fidelity  and  bravery  won  for  him  the 
stars  of  a  general ;  a  speaker  whose  plain 1 
truths,  eloquently  spoken,  have  gained  for  him 
an  enviable  distintion  everywhere — Muscatine, 

( Ind .)  Tribune. 

We  have  never  seen  an  audience  more  in¬ 
terested. — Burlington  Gazette.  Iowa. 

He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  with 
that  peculiar  impressiveness  by  which  he  has  [ 
succeeded  in  stamping  upon  the  minds  of  so  ! 
many  thousands  the  great  truths  he  has  so 
long  and  so  ably  advocated. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Those  who  have  heard  General  Brinkerholf 
upon  political  and  economical  subjects,  and 
have  seen  him  breathe  the  breath  of  life  upon 
the  dry  bones  of  such  a  subject  as  the  United 
States  taritf,  and  hold  an  audience  spell-bound 
for  two  hours  at  a  stretch,  can  imagine  the 
treat  they  have  in  store  from  a  lecture  upon 
such  an  attractive  subject  as  the  life  of  .Tack 
son. —  Capitol ,  Washington ,  D.  C .,  March  ‘26, 
1871. 

TERMS,  $. 


as  he  a  Representative  or  a  Disturber — 
Vicious  Parasite  ? 

N — Its  Causes ,  Circumstances  and  Con- 

Gen.  Brinkerholf  was  for  some  time,  when 
a  young  man,  an  inmate  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
family  at  the  Hermitage  in  Tennessee,  and  has 
lately  given  us  some  reminiscences,  in  the 
Washington  Capitol,  of  Jackson,  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  of  their  home  life.  He  pro¬ 
poses,  next  winter,  to  make  a  popular  lecture 
on  Jackson  as  a  Soldier  and  Statesman,  and 
as  he  is  a  fine  writer  and  an  accomplished 
speaker,  he  will  doubtless  have  many  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  lyceum  platform. — Springfield. , 
(Mass. )  Republican. 

General  Brinkerhoff  was  very7  warmly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  commanded  the  individual  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  during  the  delivery  of  his 
address. — Kennebec  Journal. 

He  has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  an 
orator. — Iowa  State  Register. 

An  able,  eloquent,  and  comprehensive  ad¬ 
dress. — Rochester  Union. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  hearers. — Ar.  D.  Evening  Post. 

>0  to  *100. 


Madame  E.  P.  De  LESDERNIER. 


She  is  a  lady  of  graceful  and  even  command¬ 
ing  deportment,  a  great  adept  in  the  art  of 
modulating  the  voice,  and  her  manner  through¬ 
out  is  easy  and  animated.  Hitherto  she  has 
only  been  twice  heard  by  the  London  public ; 
but  her  merits  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  in¬ 
sure  her  a  more  general  recognition. — Loudon 
Times. 

Madame  De  Lesdernier  is  a  perfect  mistress 
of  recitation,  and  called  forth  the  repeated 
plaudits  of  her  audience.  Her  voice  is  clear 
and  musical,  her  manners  graceful,  and  her 
entertainment  thoroughly  successful. — Xew 
York  Herald. 

She  reads  with  a  freedom  from  affectation 
most  gratifying  to  the  ear.  We  may  safely 
predict  for  her  a  great  popularity  and  steadily 
increasing  fame. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  Emily  De  Les¬ 
dernier  makes  her  ninth  appearance  to-night 
at  Music  Hall.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
her  readings  have  been  valued.  The  bare  an¬ 
nouncement  will  secure  a  full  house. — San 
Francisco  Alta  California. 


Of  all  lady  elocutionists,  Emily  De  Lesder¬ 
nier  stands  next  to  Fanny  Kemble  Butler. 
For  humorous  recitation  she  is  quite  her  equal, 
if  not  her  superior. — Philadelphia  (Arthur's) 
Home  Gazette. 

Intellectual  and  graceful,  gifted  with  a  full 
clear  voice,  she  grasps  the  author’s  meaning, 
feels  his  sentiments,  and  utters  them  from  her 
very  soul. — tj.  Louis  Republican . 

No  more  talented  and  gifted  elocutionist 
has  appeared  amongst  us. — Boston  Transcript. 

Not  only  has  she  given  intense  and  thrilling 
effect  to  various  dramatic  passages  and  scenes, 
but  her  recitation  of  many  of  the  lyrics  of  our 
country  has  impressed  their  beauty  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  her  audience.  “  The  Bells,” 
in  particular,  she  makes  a  perfect  triumph  of 
vocalization — a  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
adaptation  of  sound  to  sense ;  giving  to  verse 
!  a  power  and  beauty  of  which  the  careless  read¬ 
er  would  hardly  have  thought  it  capable.  A 
lady  who  heard  it  remarked  that  “  it  stood  side 
by  sale  with  Jenny  Lind's  Echo  Song." — 
Home  Journal. 
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INGERSOLL  LOCKWOOD, 


(Late  United  States  Consul  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  Author  of 
Translator  of  Renan’s  ”  St.  Paul,”  &c. 


Transatlantic  Souvenirs.” 


Subjects — 1.  Count  Bismarck,  the  Great  Prussian  Premier. 

2.  Nationality  and  Nobility. 

3.  Women’s  Paces. 

4.  Brains.  [New  Lecture.) 

Although  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  lecture  field,  Mr.  Lockwood’s  success  c 
has  been  most  flattering,  and  press-notices,  endorsing  his  rare  abilities,  have  been 
received  from  all  places  where  he  has  lectured.  The  following  is  a  sample: 


Ingersoll  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the  country.  1 1 <■ 
has  been  a  foreign  minister  of  the  Government 
(when  only  twenty-one  years  old),  and  is  one 
of  the  most  genial  speakers  of  the  present  day. 
— Evening  Mail. 

The  lecture  was  interesting:  exhibits  a 
wonderful  reconditeness  in  the  subject,  and 
presents  an  array  of  curious  facts.  Though 
exhausting  the  subject,  he  did  not  exhaust  the 
audience,  which  listened  to  it  with  pleasureable 
delight. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  lecture  delivered  last  evening,  before 
the  Young  Men’s  Association,  by  Ingersoll 
Lockwood,  on  “Count  Bismarck,”  was  a  very 
fine  effort  indeed. — Lroy  Express. 


A  good  audience  was  in  attendance  at 
Tweddle  Hall,  last  evening,  to  listen  to  Ingersoll 
Lockwood,  of  New  York,  on  Count  Bismarck. 
Mr.  Lockwood  is  a  t distinct,  clear  and  power¬ 
ful  speaker,  and  showed  throughout  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  llis  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  Count’s  life,  and  estimate 
of  his  character,  were  so  well  done  as  to  make 
his  lecture  full  of  interest  and  profit. —  Albany 
Journal. 

Brilliant  and  masterly. — E.  S.  Journal. 
White  Plains. 

An  excellent  lecturer.  An  eloquent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great 
Prussian  Premier. — 8.  8.  Republican. 

Mr.  Lockwood’s  oratorical  powers  are  well 
known. — Home  Journal. 


Terms  upon  application. 


TOD  FORD. 

Subjects — 1.  New  York  to  Naples. 

2.  Romance  and  Reality  in  Rome. 

3.  Hither  and  Yon. 


The  third  lecture  by  G.  T.  Ford,  Esq.,  in 
this  city  was  delivered  to  a  large  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience.  To  say  that  it  was  a  success 
does  not  do  the  lecturer  justice.  There  is  not 
another  speaker  on  the  stage  at  the  present 
time  (we  venture  to  say)  who  can  for  two  long 
hours  hold  an  audience  enchained  as  did  Mr. 
Ford  on  this  occasion.  From  the  moment  he 
commenced  speaking  until  he  closed,  a  pin 
could  at  any  time  have  been  heard  had  it  been 
dropped  upon  the  floor,  except  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  as  some  rich 
and  ludicrous  joke  burst  from  the  speaker’s 
lips.  His  words  were  beautifully  chosen  and 
reflected  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  carefully 
trained  and  exercised.  He  carried  with  him 
his  audience  through  the  windings  of  Venice, 
up  the  Alps  and  into  Bavaria  with  such  natu¬ 
ralness  that  it  really  seemed  real,  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Passion  Play  was  vivid  and 
life  like.  His  jokes  were  well  timed  and  per¬ 
tinent  and  were  well  received. — Akron  Paper . 


We  have  seldom  heard  from  an  American, 
such  a  vivacious  and  faithful  description  of 
European  countries,  cities,  manners,  customs, 
etc. 

Witty  as  were  many  remarks,  especially 
during  the  introduction  to  the  discourse,  the 
speaker  in  no  instance  descended  from  his 
own  dignity  nor  from  that  of  the  subject. 
We  have  seldom  spent  a  more  pleasureable 
evening,  and  have  especially  refreshed  our¬ 
selves  with  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker, 
which  at  times  was  really  enchanting. —  Ohio 
Germania. 

An  Ashtabula  letter  to  the  Herald ,  under 
date  of  March  6th,  says:  Those  who  attended 
the  lecture  of  G.  T.  Ford,  Esq.,  upon  “Travels 
in  Europe,”  delivered  in  Smith’s  Hall,  not  long 
since,  were  so  well  pleased  that  several  of  our 
citizens  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  secure 
him  again. 
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ROBERT  KING,  Tragedian, 


The  Eminent  Shakspearian  Reader  and  Recitationist. 


20tli  SEASON,  - 


1872-V3. 


Committees  may  select  from  either  of  the  following  named  Series,  for  an 
evening  entertainment : 

I. 

EVENING  WITH  SHAKSPEARE, 

Embracing  acts  and  scenes  from  the  tragedies  of 
Hamlet,  Julius  Czesar, 

Othello,  Richard  III, 

Macbeth,  King  Henry  IV, 

King  Henry  VIII 


IX. 

MODERN  TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY, 

Acts  and  scenes  from  the  Plays  of 

Lady  of  Lyons,  Money, 

London  Assurance,  Pizarro. 

J.  Howard  Payne's 

Brutus,  Douglas. 

III. 

DRAMATIC  AND  POETIC  MELANGE, 

Consisting  of  Readings  and  Recitations  from  Siiakspeare,  Byron, 
Mi  l.ton,  Hood,  Macauley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  and  others. 

This  eminent  Shakspearean  scholar,  critic  and  actor,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  a  reprint  of  testimonial  matter  bestowed  upon  his  wonderful  powers. 
Though  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  present  constitutes  the  twentieth  year  Mr. 
King  has  been  before  the  public,  either  as  actor,  reader,  or  critic. 

Terms  made  known  on  application  to  the 

American  Literary  Bureau, 


Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 
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literary  magazine, 


Prof.  J.  C.  ZACHOS,  Dramatic  Reader  and  Lecturer. 

Subjects — 1.  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Reading. 


2.  Composition — Analytic  and  Synthetic. 

3.  Logic — Deductive  and  Inductive. 

4.  English  Literature,  the  Classics  of  the  Language. 


Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos  will  give  a  limited,  but  choice  and  practical  instruction  by 
either  of  the  subjects  above  mentioned. 

The  instruction  is  in  some  respects  original,  the  result  of  careful  study  and' 
practical  experience  in  teaching  for  many  years. 


Prof  Zachos  offers  his  services  specially  as  a  Reader  and  Interpreter  of 
Shakspeare  in  private  parties  and  clubs,  and  to  students  of  Shakspeare. 

Engagements  cannot  be  accepted  that  are  far  from  New  York. 


REFERENCES 


Hon.  Peter  Cooper. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  I).  D. 
Hon.  Erastus  Brooks. 

Rev.  S.  I.  Prime,  I).  I). 


Hon.  Gyros  W.  Field. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher. 
G.  W.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putman. 


Mrs.  P.  G.  Hubert. 
Mrs.  Edward  Dodge. 
Mrs.  Florence  Baker. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Cleveland. 


T'E  STI MONIAL 


From  Chief  Justice  S.  P.  Chase. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  I  have 
long  known  Prof.  .Zachos  as  a  gentleman  of 
genius  in  his  departments  of  instruction,  and 
of  high  literary  attainments. 

From  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

Prof.  Zachos  has  been  associated  with  us 
in  the  Faculty  of  Antioch  College.  He  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  versed  in  English  Literature, 
and  his  Lectures  and  Readings  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive. 


From  Hon.  Andrew  T).  White,  Pres,  of 
Cornell  University. 

Prof.  Zachos  has  just  concluded  a  course 
of  Lectures  and  Readings  here,  which  has 
given  us  all  real  profit  and  pleasure. 

From .  Pp.of.  M.  C.  Tyler,  Prof,  of  Elocution 
and  Rhetoric  in  Michigan  University. 

I  have  derived  great  advantage  from  his 
conversation  relating  to  my  own  departments. 

From  Prof.  .Tames  Allen,  Principal  of  the  En¬ 
glish  and  Classic  School,  West  Areu  ton,  Mass. 

Prof.  Zachos  ought  to  take  first  rank  as  a 
reader  and  Interpreter  of  Shakspeare. 


For  full  particulars  as  to  Terms,  Subjects,  &c.,  apply  to 

American  Literary  Bureau. 
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[r.  SIDNEY  WOOLLETT,  the  English  Recitationist. 

Mr.  Woollett’s  Recitations  have  been  received  with  very  marked  favor  by 
e  most  cultivated  audiences  in  America,  Though  he  had  achieved  distinguish - 
i  success  in  his  own  country,  he  came  to  ours  unheralded  and  unknown  ;  but 
two  seasons  he  has  gained  for  himself  a  reputation  that  only  a  genius  could 
ive  won.  His  remarkable  memory  (Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  calls  it  a  picture- 
emory)  has  excited  general  wonder.  No  other  reader  that  we  know  has  ever 
idertakeu  to  recite  from  memory  so  long  a  poem  as  the  “  Courtship  of  Miles 
tandish,”  and  when  Mr.  Woollett  did  this  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  upon 
ie  invitation  of  James  T.  Fields,  Wendell  Phillips,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
id  others,  half  the  audience  brought  their  books,  apparently  skeptical  of  its 
icomplishment.  For  this  effort  he  received  the  unqualified  commendations  ol 
ie  most  critical  of  Boston’s  critics. 

Mr.  Woollett’s  style  is  simplicity  itself,  he  having  the  faculty  of  losing  his 
vn  identity  in  that  of  the  character  he  personates. 

Though  he  is  still  young,  his  repertoire  is  probably  more  extensive  than  that 
any  other  public  reader. 

I  .1ST  OF  LECTURES  a  VIS'D  SUBJECTS. 

1.  The  Preeminence  of  Poetry"  as  a  Fine  Art.  Illustrated  with 

Recitations  from  the  great  Poets. 

2.  The  Pictorial  Beauties  of  Longfellow.  Illustrated  with  Reci¬ 

tations  from  the  works  of  this  Poet. 

3.  Ancient  and  Modern  Poetry,  Contrasted  and  Illustrated  by  recita¬ 

tions. 

l’leccs  Ilia!  take  an  entire  evening:. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  .  .  Longfellow. 

Enoch  Arden,  ......  Tennyson. 

.nd  miscellaneous  selections  from  a  most  extensive  repertoire  of  Poems  and 
Writings — sublime,  tragic  and  humorous. 

TERMS,  $?-»  to  *100. 


Testimonials  of  the  Press  and  Public. 

etter  of  Invitation  received  from  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  : 

Brooklyn,  January  15,  18*72. 

tofessor  SIDNEY  WOOLLETT, 

Dear  Sir — It  would  allord  us  great  pleasure  if  you  could  so  arrange  your  engagements 
;  to  give  a  public  Reading  in  Brooklyn  at  an  early  day.  We  are  quite  sure  that  your  peeu- 
ir  gifts  and  classic  cultivation  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  our  citizens,  before  whom  you 
ive  not  yet  appeared  in  a  public  engagement. 

We  feel  free  to  pledge  you  the  same  success  in  Brooklyn  as  that  which  has  thus  far  marked 
)ur  professional  career  in  England,  and  during  your  brief  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 
Hoping  for  a  favorable  response,  we  are,  &c.,  very  respectfully  and  sincerely,  your  obedient 
rvants. 


Noah  Hunt  Suhenck. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
I).  H.  Cociiran. 

N.  Denison  Morgan. 

A.  Crittenden, 

D.  G.  Eaton. 

Henry  Sanger. 


JonN  Saul  Rosman. 
Charles  H.  Hall. 
E.  H.  B.  Lyman. 

A.  E.  Masters. 

A.  G.  Sumner. 

E.  W.  CORLIES. 

II.  P.  Morgan. 


Henry  C.  Pierrepont. 
C.  P.  Smith. 

A.  A.  Low. 

Thus.  Messenger. 
Demas  Barnes. 

0.  S.  Mitchell. 

Homer  B.  Sprague, 
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Mr.  Woollett  on  this  occasion  recited,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  Long 
fellow’s  poem,  the  ‘‘  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.” 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Datly  Union,  Feb.  24. 


Mr.  Woollett’s  Recitation. — “  The  Court¬ 
ship  of  Miles  Standish  ”  was  surpassingly 
rendered  by  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett  last  evening, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  ;  and  during  the  reci¬ 
tation,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  the 
audience  listened  with  the  most  rapt  attention. 
Mr.  Woollett  is  an  admirable  elocutionist, 
thoroughly  trained,  and,  therefore,  thoroughly 
natural  and  simple  in  manner  and  speech.  His 
interpretation  of  Longfellow’s  Poem  was  correct 
in  every  particular,  while  his  perfect  appreci¬ 
ation  of  it  evinced  earnest  and  conscientious 
study.  His  memory  is  wonderfnl,  and  the 
cultivation  he  has  given  this  organ  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  delivery  of  this  long  poem.  Without 
apparent  effort,  and  with  scarcely  a  single 
mistake,  he  repeated,  word  for  word,  the 


beautiful  story,  and  expressed  in  living  wore 
the  lines  all  are  so  familiar  with.  Mr.  Woollei 
is  an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  rare  culturi 
Clear  and  distinct  in  voice,  pleasing  in  addres; 
and  possessed  of  expressive,  mobile  feature; 
he  has  many  attributes  necessary  to  the  succes 
of  a  public  speaker.  And  gifted  with  the  n 
tentive  memory  he  possesses,  aud  conscientiou 
and  painstaking  as  he  is,  his  future  career  seem 
one  of  unclouded  success  and  prosperit} 
Among  his  audience  were  very  many  prominen 
public  lecturers  and  readers,  and  persons  wel 
known  in  the  literary  and  artistic  walks  of  life 
and  their  enthusiastic  admiration  was  so  plain! 
expressed,  that  we  can  but  congratulate  Mi 
W oollett,  and  then  add  our  own  tribute  of  prais 
and  thanks  for  the  pleasure  enjoyed. 


By  invitation  of  Peter  Cooper  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  trustees  of  tin 
Cooper  Institute,  and  many  prominent  citizens  of  New  York,  the  recitation  o 
this  poem  was  repeated,  with  great  success,  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
Y  ork.  - 

Letter  of  Invitation  from  Ex-Governor  Randolph  of  New  Jersey,  and  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  of  Morristown  : 

Morristown,  March  30,  1  S'72. 

Professor  SIDNEY  WOOLLETT, 

Dear  Sir — We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Morristown,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  tin 
Principal  of  Morris  Female  Institute,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  your  delight 
ful  Recitations,  selected  from  the  master-pieces  of  various  English  and  American  authors 
whose  names  are  as  “  familiar  as  household  words,”  desire  to  extend  this  privilege  to  oui 
entire  community,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  best  subserve  your  convenience  and  oui 
purpose. 

The  marvelous  strength  and  accuracy  of  your  memory,  crowned  and  illumined  by  a  rare 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  these  “  Creations  of  Genius,”  preeminently  mark  you  as  a  con¬ 
genial  scholar,  worthy  to  render  them  in  all  their  power  and  beauty. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  reply,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


Theodore  F.  Randolph. 
L.  B.  Ward. 

Albert  Erdman. 

A.  B.  Hull. 

W.  G.  Sumner. 


W.  W.  Stone. 
Oliver  Crane. 

W.  C.  Baker. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph. 
J.  W.  Bai.lentine. 


Matthew  Mitchell. 
Alfred  Mills. 

H.  0.  Marsh. 

Geo.  L.  Wright. 


Extracts  from  the 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Few  York  FT  hrald. 

Afternoon  with  the  Poets. — Mr.  Sidney 
Woollett’s  recitations  are  becoming  so  popular 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  see  as  large  an 
audience  as  that  assembled  in  Association  Hall 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  listen  to  his  ad¬ 
mirable  reading  of  Enoch  Arden.  A  poet’s 
license  of  rytlim  and  language  may  invest  the 
most  commonplace  incidents  of  prosaic  life 
with  attractive  interest,  and  in  this  Tennyson 
excels  all  others.  Mr.  Woollett’s  reading 


New  York  Papers. 

evinces  the  warmest  appreciation  of  his  subject, 
and  his  fine  elocution  brings  out  the  fullest 
expressions  of  the  best  passages,  while  his 
complete  transformation  of  voice  and  gesture, 
as  character  requires,  and  which  is  the  charm 
of  recitations,  is  wonderful.  His  rendering  of 
the  “  Shipwreck  ”  and  “  Enoch  Arden’s  ” 
isolation  on  the  “  beauteous  but  hateful  isle,” 
was  beyond  comparison.  Mr.  Woollett  closed 
the  entertainment  of  the  afternoon  with  another 
poem  of  Tennyson’s. 
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[From  the  Season.] 

Mr.  Sidney  Woollet’s  Impromptu. — Dr. 
McCosh  having  been  advertised  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  Association  Hall,  Twenty-third  street 
'and  Fourth  avenue,  Friday  evening  last,  drew 
'together  a  large  and  intelligent  audience. 
Considerable  disappointment  was  manifested 
when  it  was  announced,  that  owing  to  severe 
[indisposition  the  Doctor  was  unable  to  meet 
his  engagement.  Sidney  Woollett,  Esq., 
having  been  selected  as  a  substitute,  wras 
greeted  with  applause  as  he  appeared  before 
the  audience,  and  for  one  hour  and  a  half  en¬ 
tertained,  amused  and  instructed  the  audience 
with  recitations  and  reading  from  “Longfellow,” 

“  Burns,”  “  Goldsmith,”  “  Shakespeare,”  and 
other  authors.  His  rendering  of  “  King  John  ” 
was  a  masterly  effort,  as  was  also  that  of 
Bums’  rich  old  stanzas,  “  a  man’s  a  man  for 
a’  that.”  The  Ingoldsby  Legend,  “  Look  at 
the  Clock,”  displayed  a  happy  conception  of 
the  author’s  sentiments  by  the  speaker,  and 
caused  a  wave  of  merriment  to  roll  over  the 
audience  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every 
sentence.  Although  disappointed  in  not  hear¬ 
ing  the  lecture  by  Dr.  McCosh,  the  audience 
were  well  pleased  with  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  could  have  listened  with  satisfaction 
an  hour  longer  to  Mr.  Woollett. 

[From  Brooklyn  Union.] 

Mr.  Woollett  read  and  recited  from  a  number 
I  of  authors,  including  Southey,  Goldsmith, 
1  Burns,  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  several 
humorous  pieces.  He  is  a  reader  of  great 
1  power,  with  a  good  voice  and  presence.  He 
rj  is  quiet  and  has  the  power  of  keeping  the  at- 
r:  tention  of  his  listeners  riveted.  His  memory 
is  something  marvellous.  He  can  recite 
“  Childe  Harold,”  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha,” 
and  “  Miles  Standish’s  Courtship,”  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  plays  he  felt  no 
interest  in  studying,  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s 
works.  He  knows  perfectly  over  tw'o  thousand 
pieces,  each  of  which  would  take  from  live  to 
ten  minutes  in  delivery.  He  is  equally  good 
in  comic  scenes  as  in  those  of  a  higher  dramatic 
I  cast.  Some  of  his  interpretations  are  positive¬ 
ly  thrilling,  he  puts  as  it  were  each  character 
before  his  audience  till  one  is  puzzled  to  know 


how  he  can  find  so  many  different  voices.  All 
have  an  individuality  that  there  is  no  mistaking. 
Another  thing,  too,  he  suits  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  but  he  never 
indulges  in  extravagant  gestures. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.] 

A  very  pleasant  social  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association 
took  place  Monday  evening  at  Association 
Hall.  For  more  than  three  hours  the  large- 
and  refined  audience  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  recitations  by  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett. 
The  striking  passages  in  Longfellow’s  beautiful 
poem  of  “  Hiawatha,”  such  as  the  description 
of  the  young  hero's  childhood  and  of  his  wooing, 
and  that  of  the  awfully  thrilling  death  of  his 
beloved  Minnehaha  were  repeated  with  a  truly 
vivid  effect.  The  trial  scene  from  “  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice  ”  was  done  full  justice  to  by 
Mr.  Woollett,  who  sustained  the  many  and 
diverse  parts  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
his  histrionic  powers.  Shylock  was  especially 
well  portrayed.  In  addition  to  these  selections 
the  trial  from  “  Pickwick,”  Lord  Macaulay’s 
“  Horatius,”  and  a  parody  on  “Nothing  to 
Wear  ”  were  given,  and  in  spite  of  the  length 
of  the  programme  neither  the  attention  of  the 
audience  nor  the  powers  of  the  reciter  were  in 
the  least  lessened. 

[From  the  Tribune.] 

Sidney  Woollett  delivers  the  poem  of  Enoch 
Arden  with  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  skill,  and 
makes  its  contrasts  of  simple  details  and  gor¬ 
geous  scenery,  happy  love  and  hopeless  anguish 
very  clear  to  the  mind  of  his  audience.  He  is 
a  pleasing  elocutionist,  and  is  recommended 
to  popular  esteem  by  his  youth,  his  freshness 
of  mind,  his  earnestness,  and  his  well-trained 
talent  in  his  vocation. 

[From  the  Evening  Mail.] 

As  an  elocutionist,  Mr.  Woollett  possesses 
many  rare  gifts,  and  a  high  degree  of  culture. 
His  recitations  are,  therefore,  a  rich  intellectual 
treat,  as  well  as  a  source  of  delightful  recre¬ 
ation  to  his  hearers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  young  and  enthusiastic  elocutionist  is 
rapidly  gaining  the  reward  of  public  approba¬ 
tion. 


Invitation  to  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett  to  give  a  public  recitation  in  tbe  City  of 
|  Boston,  of  Longfellow’s  poem,  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standisli.” 

Boston,  May  30,  1 872. 

To  SIDNEY  WOOLLETT,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Elocution: 

Dear  Sir — The  great  favor  with  which  your  Recitations  from  the  works  of  our  standard 
!  poets  have  been  received  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  cities  in  the  States,  and  also  in 
,  England,  induces  us  to  invite  you  to  extend  to  our  citizens  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  recita¬ 
tion  from  you  during  your  visit  here,  at  as  early  a  date  as  will  best  suit  our  purpose  and  your 
,  convenience. 
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We  venture  to  suggest  (if  in  accordance  with  your  views)  that  on  this,  your  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Boston,  you  would  recite  for  us  Longfellow’s  poem,  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
the  recital  ot  which,  on  account  of  its  intimate  associations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth, 
would  be  received,  we  are  sure,  with  peculiar  interest,  and  vve  feel  free  to  pledge  you  the  same 
success  in  this  city  that  has  thus  far  attended  your  professional  career  elsewhere. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  response,  we  are,  sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servants, 


Phillips  Brooks. 
James  T.  Fields. 
Cf.  S.  Hillard. 

F.  H.  Hedge. 


Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 

John  T.  Sargent. 

Roiiert  C.  Wintiirop. 


Wendell  Phillips. 
E.  R.  Mudge. 

S.  K.  Lotiirop. 
Henry  M.  Dexter. 


j Advertiser.] 

Any  candidate  for  public  favor  who,  on  such 
a  night  as  last  night,  can  look  down  from  the 
platform  upon  Tremont  Temple  well  filled, 
must  be  at  once  flattered  and  encouraged. 
When  the  entertainment  is  one  which  depends 
wholly  upon  liimselffor  success, — when  it  offers 
neither  novelty  nor  stage  effect  to  draw  an 
audience,  the  aspirant  certainly  has  double 
reason  for  complacency.  Not  everywhere  is 


Opinions  of  the  Boston  Press. 

indicated  pomposity  of  demeanor,  rather  than 


the  fiery,  aggressive  temper  assigned  him  by 
tradition;  but  on  the  whole  the  characters 
were  exceptionally  well  taken.  Mr.  Woollett 
was  intreduced  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent, 
president  of  the  Radical  club. 

[Globe.] 

The  favorable  notices  which  Mr.  Woollett 
has  received  from  such  well-known  gentlemen 


the  mere  recitation  of  so  familiar  and  accessible  as  those  who  invited  him  to  appear  before  the 

public  of  this  city,  caused  a  larger  number  of 
people  to  gather  in  Tremont  Temple  last  even¬ 
ing  than  one  would  have  expected,  considering 
the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather.  It 
is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  be  repaid  for  venturing 
forth,  on  so  stormy  a  night,  and  if  the  frequent 
and  hearty  applause  which  he  received,  and 
the  apparent  sympathy  which  existed  between 


a  poem  as  Longfellow’s  “Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  ”  sufficient  attraction  to  induce  a 
thousand  people  to  brave  the  worst  of  weather. 

Therefore  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett,  a  young  English 
gentleman  who  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston,  has  been  complimented  in  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  manner.  Mr.  Woollett  has  two 
claims  to  popular  notice  :  Elocutionary  ability 
and  a  remarkable  memory.  He  recited  the  reader  and  audience  from  the  beginning  to  the 
entire  poem  above  mentioned,  without  refer- 1  end  of  the  recitation  be  taken  as  a  test,  Mr. 


ence  to  the  text.  It  is  said  that  his  retentive 
powers  are  such  that  he  is  able  to  rehearse 
whole  plays  from  Shakespeare  and  long  pas¬ 
sages  from  poets,  old  and  recent,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  consulting  manuscript  or 
print.  While  this  accomplishment,  which 
seems  to  exclude  the  word  “  forget”  from  his 
vocabulary,  is  worth  the  mention,  it  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list  of  his  qualifications  as 
a  reader.  lie  is  graceful  in  his  delivery, 
moderate  and  discriminating  in  action,  and 
impersonates  the  characters  he  takes  upon 
himself  with  taste  and  dramatic  power.  Now 
John  Alden,  now  Priscilla  and  now  sturdy 
Miles  Standish,  he  varies  tone,  gesture  and 
expression  to  suit  each.  His  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  are  admirably  done.  The  dainty  re¬ 
luctance  with  which  the  former  executes  his 
unwelcome  errand  and  the  naive  reception 
which  the  latter  gives  to  the  vicarious  wooing, 
are  well  delineated.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
Miles  Standish  lacked  a  little  of  the  clear  and 
sharp  enunciation  which  that  Puritan  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  to  his  speech,  and 


Woollett  may  be  congratulated  upon  having 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  his  first 
appearance  before  a  Boston  audience. 

He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  T.  Sargent, 
who,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  inviting  Mr. 
Woollett,  spoke  a  few  pleasant  words  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Previous  to  the  recitation  Mr. 
Woollett  frankly  told  his  hearers  that  the 
delivery  of  the  poem  would  occupy  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  although  one  hour  w'as  as  long 
as  audiences  usually  cared  to  listen  to  any 
speaker,  yet  he  felt  unwilling. to  omit  any  part 
of  so  beautiful  a  poem.  Sir.  Woollett  is  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and  possesses 
a  full-toned  voice  which  he  manages  with  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment.  1 1  is  study  of  the  poem  has 
evidently  been  a  labor  of  love,  as  his  rendition 
of  the  varying  emotions  of  the  three  principal 
characters  of  the  poem  fully  demonstrated. 
The  recitation  was  listened  to  with  an  absorb¬ 
ing  interest,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Woollett  may 
lie  induced  to  repeat  it  upon  some  future  occa¬ 
sion,  when 
audience. 


we  are  sure  he  will  have  a  larger 


AND  L  K  C  TtJRE  SEASON. 


[News.] 

Despite  the  rain  a  fair  audience  gathered  at 
Tremont  Temple  last  evening  to  hear  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Woollett.  The  elocutionist  is  a  young- 
man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  story  showed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  fine  taste  and  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  subject.  He  repeated  the 
poem  entirely  from  memory,  and  with  the  same 
ease  and  freedom  as  if  he  was  simply  describing 
events  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  carried  his  hearers  with  him,  in 
imagination,  through  the  various  trials  and 
pleasures  of  the  Pilgrims  just  as  the  poet  had 
painted  them.  There  were  the  terrible  winters 
of  those  days,  the  nightly  fear  of  Indian 
marauders,  the  sickness  and  death  that  so 
decimated  their  numbers,  the  grim  courage 
and  odd  fancies  of  Miles  Standish,  the  love  and 
trial  of  .John  Alden,  anil  twining  through  the 
whole  like  a  thread  of  silver  on  a  checkered 
ground,  the  smiles  and  the  maidenly  graces  of 
Priscilla  gave  a  pleasingly  romantic  cast  to  the 
story.  The  scene  between  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla,  when  he  was  courting  as  proxy  for 
the  captain,  was  beautifully  rendered,  and 
when  the  maiden  so  archly  replied  “  Why 
don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?”  the 
audience  could  not  forbear  to  applaud,  so  nat¬ 
urally  was  it  spoken. 

[Daily  Evening  Traveller.] 

Seldom  has  a  man  come  to  this  city  endorsed 
by  so  many  distinguished  men  as  Mr.  Woollett, 
who,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  recited  en¬ 
tirely  from  memory,  Longfellow’s  beautiful 
poem,  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.” 

Much  was  expected  of  him  and  none  were 
disappointed.  With  unusual  grace  of  delivery, 
with  a  musical,  ringing  voice,  and  with  a 
perfect  conception  of  the  author’s  meaning,  he 
held  his  audience  spell  bound  to  the  very  close. 
Mr.  Woollett  has  that  peculiar,  indescribable, 
magnetic  power,  which  attracts  his  audience 
and  holds  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  He 
has  made  his  mark  in  Boston  and  will  always 
be  heard  with  delight. 


Recitation  of  the  “  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,”  by  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett. 

[  From  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,] 
Boston,  Jana  6. 

Probably  in  no  other  place  than  a  city  so 
bent  upon  the  improvement  of  its  mind  as  is 
Boston  would  so  large  and  fine  an  audience 
have  assembled,  in  a  storm,  as  came  together 
last  evening,  in  Tremont  Temple,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Woollett,  who,  at  the  request  of 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  re¬ 
cited  the  “  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  A 
drenching  rain  poured ;  a  malignant  wind 
played  with  water-proofs  as  if  they  were  robes 
of  air,  and  twisted  umbrellas  off  their  handles  ; 
but  the  persevering  kept  on,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  perseverence  was  rewarded. 
Mr.  Woollett  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
pains  we  had  taken  to  hear  him ;  and  the 
graceful  poem,  with  which  all  we  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  were  imported  in  the  Mayflower  are 
familiar,  displayed  a  thousand  new  beauties 
under  his  treatment.  Pew  readers  have  ever 
come  before  a  Boston  public  of  so  delicate  and 
fine  a  quality.  There  was  no  lack  of  such 
dramatic  power  as  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  interpretation  of  a  quiet  poet  like 
Longfellow,  but  dramatic  power  was  not  the 
thing  of  which  you  chiefly  thought.  It  was 
not  the  boldness  of  the  outline,  but  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  the  shading  which  caught  your  eye.  No 
daintiness  of  conceit  was  so  subtle  as  to  escape 
the  reader.  He  was  by  turns  bluff  Miles  Stan¬ 
dish,  the  warlike  Captain,  hearty,  passionate 
and  strong;  John  Alden,  the  scribe,  scholar, 
and  gentleman,  and  tender  lover  ;  and,  most 
marvelous  of  all,  he  was  Priscilla,  charming 
little  combination  of  honesty  and  coquetry,  of 
English  reserve  and  Puritan  straightforward¬ 
ness,  altogether  a  woman,  and  just  fit  for 
human  nature’s  daily  food.  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  memory  displayed 
in  the  recitation,  without  a  single  reference  to 
the  book,  of  this  poem,  occupying  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Such  feats  are  within  the 
compass  of  very  few,  and  are  matter  for  ad¬ 
miration  rather  than  emulation ;  but  after 
hearing  Mr.  Woollett  we  shall  at  least  require 
of  our  public  readers  that  they  be  natural,  and 
no  longer  tear  passion  to  tatters. — l.  c.  m. 
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HERMON  H.  SHOOK,  of  New  York. 

Subjects — 1.  Maleocracy. 

-■  The  Social  Condition  of  Woman  as  it  has  been  and 

AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

3.  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

4.  The  Common  School  System. 


“  Maleocracy  Mr.  Shook’s  lecture  on  i 
this  subject  held  the  attention  of  the  entire 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  eliciting  fre¬ 
quent  applause,  llis  logic  was  sustained  and 
well  put,  and  from  his  arguments  and  conclu¬ 
sions  the  audience  gave  token,  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  way,  that  they  saw  no  escape ;  until 
at  last  the  interest  fairly  culminated  in  the 
admirable  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  from  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 
Especially  did  his  new  rendering  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  interview  of  the  great  “  adversary  ”  with 
our  first  parents,  please  and  interest  his  audi¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  principal  charms  of  the 
lecture  was  the  ease,  grace  and  deliberation 
with  which,  throughout,  Mr.  Shook  proceeded 
in  the  discussion  of  his  theme. — Franklin 
Journal. 

The  lecture  on  “  Maleocracy,”  by  Mr.  If.  II. 
Shook,  at  A 1 1  yn  Hall,  last  evening,  was  a 
well-written  and  finely  delivered  argument  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage. — Hartford  Evening 
Pud. 

One  of  the  most  easy,  graceful  and  fluent 
extemporaneous  speakers  in  the  country. — 
Daily  'Times ,  Hartford. 

Mr.  TIermon  II.  Shook,  who  lectured  in 
Allyn  Hall  last  evening  is  a  pleasant,  easy 
speaker,  and  entertained  his  audience  on  the 

TERMS, 


Rev.  J.  WM.  F.  HAMILTON. 

He  is  a  fine  acquisition  to  any  platform. — 
Gilbert  Harris ,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church. 

J.  Wirt.  F.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  first  lec¬ 
turers  of  the  country. —  Virden  Record ,  III. 

He  is  engaged  for  every  week  before  the 
Lyceums  in  New  England. —  West  Brookfield 
Lecture  Bulletin ,  Oct.,  1871. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  never  failing  to  interest  and  instruct,  nor 
to  be  very  funny  on  occasion. — “ Russell  ”  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveler. 


subject  of  “  Maleocracy,”  arguing  with  great 
force. — Daily  Co  want ,  Hartford.  in 

Mr.  Shook  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  lectur¬ 
ers  of  the  day;  has  a  remarkably  fine  delivery, 
gestures  being  graceful,  and  his  enunciation 
distinct. — Brooklyn  Daily  Union. 

An  able,  interesting,  and  effective  lecturer. 
— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Mr.  Shook’s  lecture  of  “Washington  and  ^ 
Lincoln  ”  was  throughout  preeminently  elo¬ 
quent,  instructive  and  interesting. — Brooklyn 
Morning  Call. 

Logical  as  well  as  witty  and  amusing.-TVoy 

Times. 

Mr.  If.  II.  Shook,  who  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  “Maleocracy”  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Association  last  evening,  shakes  up  the 
woman  question  very  thoroughly. — Troy 

Press. 

He  spoke  for  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
without  any  manuscript,  llis  voice,  though 
not  strong,  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and 
possesses  great  richness  of  tone. — Albany 
Evening  Journal. 

Mr.  Shook  is  an  earnest,  graceful  speaker, 
with  a  pleasant  voice  and  natural  gesture. — 
Albany  Motning  Express. 

•ir,  to  $50. 


One  of  the  most  promising  young  men  now 
in  the  lecture  field. — St.  Louis  Democrat. 

Whether  as  journalist,  lecturer  or  minister, 
Mr.  Hamilton  commands  the  highest  success. — 
Iowa  Correspondence  of  the  North  Western 
Christian  Advocate ,  Chicago. 

The  speaker,  through  the  manner  and  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  address,  exerts  a  magnetic  influence, 
riveting  the  attention  of  the  hearer  as  few 
can. — Literary  Advance,  Mount  Union  College, 
Ohio. 
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Gen.  EDWARD  M.  LEE, 

(Formerly  of  Sheridan's  Cavalry,  late  Acting  Governor  of  Wyoming,  contributor  to  the  “  Galaxy,  &c.) 

j  Has  lectured  over  four  hundred  times  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  through 
vhich  he  served,  with  the  cavalry  under  Kilpatrick  and  Sheridan ;  and  he  has 
lince  established  a  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  highly  successful  lecturer.  His 
‘  Galaxy  ”  articles  have  been  favorably  noticed  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  following  are  among  the  subjects  treated  : 

POUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE  WITH  SHERIDAN  AND  KILPATRICK, 

Embracing  a  complete  description  of  Cavalry  campaigns  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  1861  to  1865 — thrilling  descriptions  of  charges, 
raids,  battle-scenes,  incidents  of  camp  and  prison-life,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  etc.  etc. 

OUR  TERRITORIAL  WORLD, 

Embracing  Mormonism.  Woman  Suffrage  in  Wyoming,  Chinese  Immi¬ 
gration,  Mines,  Mining,  General  Description,  etc.  Gen.  Lee  has 
traveled  throughout  all  the  Territories,  and  is  personally  familiar  with 
the  subject. 


READINGS  FROM  SHAKSPEARE  AND  DICKENS, 

With  Poetical  Recitations  from  Bret  Harte,  John  Hay,  Will  M.  Carle- 
ton,  and  the  most  noted  American  Authors. 

We  clip  the  following  opinions  of  the  Press  with  reference  to  the  above 
Lectures  : 


The  lecture  was  exceedingly  humorous,  and 
the  audience  was  frequently  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Gen.  Lee  is  a  natural  orator,  uses 
no  notes  or  manuscript,  and  holds  his  audience 
in  breathless  attention  throughout  the  entire 
lecture. — Middletown  Constitution ,  Conn. 

His  lecture  was  unusually  effective,  and  the 
cheers  at  its  close  were  deafening,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  waving  of  hundreds  of  kerchiefs. 
— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Gen.  E.  M.  Lee  gave  an  entertainment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  readings  and  recitations  in  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  last  week  to  an  appreciative  audience. 
The  General  is  a  good  speaker,  and  a  fine 
reader;  foi  he  is  free  from  stage  affectation. 
This,  with  his  excellent  voice  and  natural  de¬ 
livery,  make  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
His  recitation  from  Shakespeare  and  Dickens, 
was  evidently  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study. — Col.  Tribune. 


A  first-class  elocutionist. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “Gen.  Lee  is 
one  of  the  most  talented  young  orators  in  the 
country.” 

The  lecture  abounded  in  original  witticisms, 
facts,  statistics,  &c.,  and  the  audience  alternated 
between  laughter,  uproarious  applause,  and 
profound  attention. 

General  Lee,  though  yet  a  young  man,  is 
not  easily  excelled  as  an  elocutionist  and  an 
orator.  A  chain  of  magnetic  sympathy  is  at 
once  established  between  speaker  and  audience, 
which  continues  throughout  the  entire  dis¬ 
course.  And  we  predict  for  the  eloquent  lec¬ 
turer  of  Saturday  evening  a  brilliant  future 
upon  the  rostrum. —  Lafayette  .Journal ,  Ind. 

A  natural  orator,  in  voice,  tone,  and  gesture, 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  masterly  and 
eloquent,  and  the  interest  was  sustained  to  the 
end. — Detroit  Daily  Post. 


TERJIS,  $50. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


MISS  LILLIAN  S.  EDG-ARTON.  * 

foi 

Subjects — 1.  Woman  is  Coming.  1#" 

gj) 

2.  Whither  are  We  Drifting?  (On  Marriage  and  D\ 

vorce. )  M 

in 

3.  Gossip — Its  Causes  and  Cure.  H 

4.  (Topic  not  yet  announced .) 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Miss  Edgarton's  Extraordinary  Ability. 

An  inspired  woman,  with  at  once  the  fascin¬ 
ation  and  impressiveness  of  The  Sybil  on  the 
modern  platform. — Boston  Post ,  Editorial , 
Nov.  11. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Miss  Edgarton  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ablest  that  has  yet  appeared 
from  the  ranks  of  the  other  sex. — N.  Y.  World. 

She  has  brains  as  well  as  beauty. — N.  Y. 
Daily  Times. 

Her  ability  comes  as  natural  to  her  as  her 
rare  beauty. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

The  lecture  was  by  far  the  most  logical  and 
cogent  ever  delivered  by  a  woman  in  this  city. 
— Albany  Argus. 

Miss  Edgarton  will  undoubtedly  influence  in 
a  marked  degree  the  solution  of  the  woman 
question. — Albany  Evening  .Journal. 

Anything  short  of  a  verbatim  report  would 
fail  to  do  justice  to  its  force,  logic,  and  com¬ 
pleteness. — Norwich  Daily  Advertiser. 

Miss  Edgarton’s  Unrivalled  Eloquence. 

As  an  orator,  she  is  the  superior  of  Anna 
Dickinson,  Olive  Logan  or  any  of  the  other 
female  candidates  for  platform  popularity. — 
Albany  Daily  Times. 

■  Heretofore  Anna  Dickinson  has  borne  the 
palm,  and  has  been  acknowledged  by  opposers, 
and  claimed  by  friends,  as  the  standard  of  the 
lecture-stage.  But  it  must  be  admitted  by  all, 
that  in  manner,  in  voice,  in  appearance,  in 
intellect,  and  in  genuine  womanly  presence, 
Miss  Edgarton  owes  no  allegiance  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  any  .—The  Pantograph,  Bloomington , 
III. 

With  more  grace  than  Anna  Dickinson, 
more  beauty  than  Phoebe  Couzins,  more  logic 
than  Olive  Logan,  and  with  an  eloquence  of 
speech  suggestive  of  Mrs.  Stanton,  she,  by  her 
appearance  and  lecture,  produced  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend,  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced.  We 
hail  her  advent,  and  bid  her  God  Speed. — St. 
Louis  Republican. 

Her  hearers  were  surprised  at  her  power  as 
an  orator. — Norwich  Bulletin. 


Miss  Edgarton’s  Personal  Presence. 

We  have  participated  in  no  more  delightfi  ^ 
entertainment  than  was  that  which  she  alforde  ’ 
us  last  evening. — Norwich  Daily  Advertiser,  j 

A  presence  more  eloquent  than  words.-  , 
Vermont  Watchman  and  Stale  Journal. 

The  audience  voted  her  to  be  “  The  Peai  i 
of  the  Platform.” — N.  Y.  World. 

Lillian  Edgarton  is  a  flower  of  poesy ,  th 
sweetest  specimen  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendmen 
that  has  ever  graced  the  bald  interior  o 
Rouse’s  Hall. — Peoria  Review. 

She  combines  in  more  equal  and  harmoniou 
proportions  the  fascination  of  face,  of  maDnei 
of  voice,  and  of  mind,  which  makes  beauty 
than  any  public  woman  I  ever  saw. — Nyn 
Crinkle,  N.  Y.  Leader. 

Miss  Edgarton  is  quite  young,  has  a  face  o 
classic  beauty,  and  a  tall  commanding  figure 
besides  a  voice  of  great  musical  depth  am 
resource.  This  is  the  style  of  woman  wi 
want  lor  popular  lecturers,  when  they  posses 
talent,  and  that  Miss  Edgarton  can  certainl; 
claim. — N.  Y.  Evening  1'elegram. 


Miss  Edgarton  the  True  Friend  of  Woman 

Of  the  lecture  itself  it  may  be  said  that  i 
was  a  production  worthy  of  a  right-thinking 
woman,  having  at  heart  not  only  the  interest! 
of  her  sex,  but  of  all  mankind. — Boston 

Traveller. 

One  of  the  best  platform  teachers  of  a  true 
womanhood, — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  whole  aim  and  influence  of  the  lecture 
was  for  good,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
loose  code  of  morals  proclaimed  by  woman’s 
rights  advocates  of  the  Elizabeth  Stanton  type. 
— Roxbury  Gazette.  Nov.  10. 

Miss  Edgarton  presents  advanced  views  as 
to  the  preparation  for  marriage,  and  proposes 
several  important  ameliorations  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  estate  :  and  although  she  favors  separa¬ 
tion  in  extreme  cases,  sue  is  rigidly  conservative 
as  to  absolute  divorces,  i-he  would  reform 
marriage  by  abolishing  the  evils  that  have 
crept  into  it,  instead  of  weakening  it  by  en¬ 
couraging  “  easy  divorces.”  She  holds  that 
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marriage,  instead  of  not  being  good  enough 
for  the  professional  decriers  of  it,  is  in  fact, 
too  good  for  them,  and  that  our  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  elevating  the  people 
up  to  its  high  educational  advantages  and  its 
sacred  duties,  rather  than  to  debasing  it  to  a 
mere  free-love  caprice,  as  she  thinks  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Stanton  does  when  the  latter  declares 
“  Marriage  should  be  dissolved  at  will.” — 2VT.  Y. 
Tribune. 


Miss  Edgarton  at  Home, 

Boston  sent  its  best  elements  to  hear  her. 
They  followed  her  closely  with  approving 
words  and  generous  applause  in  her  attack  on 
those  persons  who  defend  laxity  in  marriage 
laws  and  demand  easier  divorces.  They  laughed 
at  her  comicalities  and  humorous  impersona¬ 
tions,  grew  earnest  when  she  spoke  of  the 
duties  of  marriage,  sad  when  she  showed 
how  these  duties  were  overlooked  and  happi¬ 
ness  wrecked  by  carelessness  and  indifference ; 
and  a  new  resolution  shone  in  all  the  faces 
when  she  pictured  what  a  true  marriage  should 
be.  There  was  not  a  word  in  her  lecture  but 
was  echoed  in  the  heart  of  every  listener,  man 
and  woman,  and  many  stopped  to  thank  this 
brave  girl  for  the  timely  good  words  which  she 
has  dared  to  speak. — Boston  Cor.  of  the  N.  Y. 

World. 


MISS  EDGARTON’S  LECTURE. 

Miss  Lillian  S.  Edgarton  lectured  in  Green¬ 
ville,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  high 
commendations  of  the  lecturer,  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her  coming,  raised  the  expectations  of 
her  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch.  These  expec¬ 
tations  were  not  disappointed.  Her  subject 
was  “Woman  is  coming.”  She  discussed  elo¬ 
quently  and  effectively,  the  sphere,  the  duties, 
and  the  needs  of  her  sex.  *  *  *  But,  we  feel 
rebuked  for  any  thought  of  conveying  a  just 
idea  of  the  lecture  in  a  brief  notice.  It  must 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The  rich,  sweet, 
deep  tones  of  her  voice  cannot  be  pen-pictured. 
Her  faultless  enunciation,  the  beautiful  imag¬ 
ery  of  her  thoughts,  her  manner,  her  style, 
her  delivery,  her  flaming  eye,  her  beaming- 
countenance,  her  personal  beauty,  her  pres¬ 
ence — and  withal  her  simplicity,  ease  and  na¬ 
turalness — these  cannot  be  portrayed  by  pen 
or  press. 

W  e  feel  confident  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
her  auditors  would  give  as  their  verdict — the 
best  lecture  of  the  course. — Greenville  Advo¬ 
cate. 

As  a  literary  production  the  lecture  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and  the  earnest,  hearty  manner 
of  the  beautiful  speaker  at  once  captivated  all 
hearts,  winning  the  deserved  applause  of  all 
who  heard  her. —  Troy  Press. 


Col.  A.  E.  BAXTER. 

Subjects — 1.  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 

2.  Tent  and  Field  Life  with  Sherman. 

3.  Memories  of  Arlington  Heights. 


There  is  a  halo  of  romance  that  time  throws 
about  the  masterly  and  superb  march  of  Sher¬ 
man,  and  no  story  possesses  greater  interest  to 
soldier,  survivor  or  public  than  it.  Col.  Baxter 
proved  himself  a  true  historian,  while  his  de¬ 
tails  of  camp  stories,  bummer  exploits,  were 
as  amusing  as  they  were  finely  told.  In  de¬ 
scription  of  battle  scenes  he  was  thrillingly 
effective. — Elmira  Daily  Gazette. 

Col.  Baxter  is  a  fine  speaker,  and,  although 
yet  young  in  the  lecture  field,  has  won  great 
success.  We  consider  his  lecture  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  season. — Clyde  Times. 

A  Mansfield,  Pa.,  correspondent  thus  speaks 
of  the  lecture  of  Col.  Baxter,  at  that  place : 

Friday  evening  we  were  favored  with  one  of 
the  best  lectures  of  the  season,  delivered  by 
Col.  Baxter,  on  “  Sherman’s  March  to  the 
Sea.”  During  the  whole  discourse  his  words 
flashed  like  electric  shocks  thro’  all  loyal  patri¬ 
otic  hearts,  thrilling  them  with  emotions  hard 
to  be  described. 


From  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  thrilling  and 
grapic  story,  vividly  portrayed  by  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  of  the  most  effective  and  daring  campaign 
of  the  rebellion.  Col.  Baxter  has  a  fine  voice, 
excellent  delivery  and  rare  powers  of  imitation. 
— Cor.  Elmira  Daily  Advertiser. 

His  anecdotes  are  well  told,  and  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  his  lecture,  which  was  finely 
written  and  well  delivered.  We  are  certain 
that  his  thrilling  descriptions  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled,  while  his  oratorical  efforts  are  une¬ 
qualled. —  Tompkins  Co.  Sentinel. 

His  voice  is  clear  and  melodious,  and  his 
powers  of  mimicry  and  imitation  are  fine. 
His  whole  lecture  was  one  of  which  every  one 
who  heard  it  will  long  have  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions. — Elmira  Daily  Advertiser. 

Col  A.  E.  Baxter’s  lecture  “Sherman’s  March 
to  the  Sea,”  is  the  most  thrilling  lecture  of  the 
season.  The  subject  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  one  who  was  a  participant  in  the 
exciting  scenes  of  that  memorable  march  to 
the  sea. —  Wayne  Post ,  G.  A.  R. 
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WILLIAM  E.  McMASTER,  Artist  and  Journalist. 

Subjects — 1.  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  ( their  influence  upoi 
Civilization.) 

2.  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 


Mr.  McMaster  stands  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Art,  while  his  brilliancy  and  graphic 
delineation  as  a  descriptive  writer,  give  him  a 
flattering  rank  among  journalists  and  lecturers. 
— Boston  Post. 


Mr.  McMaster’s  Mont  Blanc  lecture,  before 
the  London  Alpine  Club,  was  a  decided  sue 

cess. — London  Times.  !:Pe 


■en 


tn 


“  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo ,”  delivered  last 
evening  by  Mr.  McMaster,  of  New  York,  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  one  of  the  finest 
lectures  to  which  our  citizens  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening.  The  entire  proceeds  of 
a  crowded  house  were  generously  given  for 
relief  of  sufferers  by  the  recent  fires. — Detroit 
Post. 


as 


Eloquent  and  dignified  as  a  speaker.  Every 
portion  of  Association  Hall  was  filled,  and  his 
lecture  heartily  applauded. — Albany  Argus. 

A  speaker  of  refined  taste  and  culture,  with 
ideas  as  grand  as  his  subject. — Baltimore 
A  merican. 


Ilis  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a  feat  perform 
ed  successfully  by  no  other  American  thisfli 
year,  and  was  greeted  with  great  rejoicing 
upon  the  safe  return  of  himself  and  guides  to 
Chamounix. — Galligani's  Messenger ,  Paris. 

A  scholarly  gentleman  in  the  lecture-desk 
he  gave  us  gems  of  thought,  and  sky-rockets 
of  metaphor.  Seldom  have  we  heard  so  elo¬ 
quent  a  histronic  biography  as  his  Dante  and  i 
Michael  Angelo  ;  his  description,  especially  off, 
St.  Peter’s,  “fairly  blazed  upon  the  brain.”-, 
We  cannot  hear  him  too  often. — Rock  Island 
Argus. 

A  powerful  word- painter,  humorous,  and 


with  pleasing  elocution,  renders  him  one  of 


our  most  popular  lecturers.  - 

TERMS,  $100,  with  Modifications. 


-N.  Y.  Express. 


W.  LOCKE  RICHARDSON. 


The  Right  Redd  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Central  New  York ,  says :  Having 
myself  heard  Mr.  W.  Locke  Richardson,  i 
know  both  his  natural  gifts  and  rare  accom¬ 
plishments  as  an  elocutionist.  He  is  an  edu 


cated  gentleman,  of  high  character  and  refined 


Association,  and  this  we  found  a  source  of 
pleasure.  The  hall  was  densely  crowded.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  a  fine,  manly  figure,  an  expres¬ 
sive  countenance — alert,  bronzed  and  resolute 
— and  a  voice  of  pleasing  quality,  high,  clear 
and  soft.  Ilis  gestures  are  free  and  ductile. 


tastes.  In  all  the  departments  of  eloquence,  |  His  mind  was  seen  to  be  delicately  cultured ; 


his  entertainments  are  delightful. 

Governor  Seymour  says  :  He  has  remark¬ 


able  ability  in  delineating  character,  presenting 
the  pathetic  as  well  as  the  ludicrous,  and  has 
the  whole  range  oi  English  literature.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  to  literary  associations. 

Gen.  Patrick  says :  He  has  rare  talent  in 
embodying  the  conceptions  of  his  author,  and 
in  Irish  characters  I  do  not  know  his  superior. 

Hon.  Andrew"  D.  White,  IJrcs.  of  Cornell 
University ,  says :  He  is  a  gentleman  of  true 
scholarly  culture.  I  commend  him  heartily 
to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy,  or  to  present  to 
the  public  that  most  delightful  and  refining  of 
entertainments,  the  worthy  rendering  of  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers. 

Mr.  W.  Locke  Richardson,  an  elocutionist 
already  entitled  to  a  distinctive  position,  and 
destined,  we  think,  to  unusual  popularity 
among  artists  of  this  class,  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 


his  manners  were  refined,  graceful  and  sincere. 
He  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  satiric  fun,  and 
this  plays  freshly  over  a  reserve  power  of  sense 
and  right  feeling. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  an  attractive  person  and 
a  voice  of  rare  sweetness  and  power,  and  he 
interpreted  most  successfully  the  conceptions 
of  the  great  authors  from  whose  works  his 
programme  was  selected.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  predict  for  Mr.  Richardsou  great  future 
success  as  a  dramatic  reader. — N.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  public  speaker  is  honored 
with  so  literary  an  audience  as  that  which 
greeted  Mr.  Richardson. —  Utica  Ooserver. 

He  is  a  close  student  and  a  polished  gentle¬ 
man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  speech  or  manner 
but  is  pleasing  to  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
sight.  The  entertainment  was  in  every  res¬ 
pect  a  success,  and  will  long  be  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  who  attended  it. — Syracuse 
Journal. 


TERMS’,  $50  to  $7$. 
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eneral  J.  KILPATRICK 

l« 

as  prepared  a  New  Lecture,  called 

“Shall  our  Flag  Protect  American  Citizens  Abroad?” 

Recent  events  have  made  this  an  important  question,  and  General  Kilpatrick’s 
Iperience  wliile  Minister  to  Chili  enables  him  to  present  the  subject  in  its  most 
n.  vid  aspect.  Societies  wanting  the  General  in  their  course  should  apply  early, 
ft  his  time  is  being  rapidly  filled.  Last  year  he  was  in  greater  demand  than  any 
“8  her  lecturer  (with  one  exception)  in  the  country.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an 
M  ssociation  that  did  not  find  his  appearance  a  financial  success.  There  is  a 
k  agnetism  in  his  oratory  that  the  audience  carries  away  from  the  hall.  As  he 
,Jj  is  entered  the  political  canvass,  he  will  not  be  available  to  lecture  committees 
:0.  1  about  the  middle  of  November.  His  time,  till  January  1st,  will  be  employed 
New  England  ;  to  February  1st,  in  Middle  States;  to  March  1st,  in  the 
West;  to  April  1st,  Middle  States  and  New  England  States  again ;  May  1st, 
j  ew  England  again. 

The  General  will  also  deliver,  when  desired,  his  two  military  lectures,  which 
J  tve  been  received  with  such  great  favor  throughout  the  country,  entitled 
Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,”  and  “Incidents  and  Battle  Scenes 
e  the  Republic  ;  also,  his  lecture  on  the  American  Stump. 


OPINONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


General  Kilpatrick,  by  his  personal  appear- 
nce  and  style  of  oratory,  carries  out  the  sug- 
estions  of  his  military  record.  When  he 
ecomes  excited  by  his  story,  and  is  borne 
long  on  the  fiery  torrent  of  his  own  speech, 
lie  air  about  him  seems  fairly  to  reek  with 
unpowder,  and  to  resound  with  the  din  of 
■attle ;  the  dashing  cavalry  officer  stands 
.efore  us  as  plainly  as  if  equipped  from  top 
o  toe,  and  all  complete  with  waving  plume, 
,nd  sabre,  and  jingling  spurs. — Boston  Adver- 
iser. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  lecture  was  im- 
nensely  entertaining.  lie  moved  his  hearers 
o  laughter  or  tears,  as  one  or  the  other  was 
ippermost  in  his  mind  and  speech.  The  au- 
lience  applauded  again  and  again,  because 
hey  could  not  help  it.  No  lecturer  has  been 
n  Springfield  for  a  long  time,  who  has  touched 
he  popular  heart  so  potently.  The  address 
>vas  annecdotal,  frequently  humorous,  some¬ 
times  magnificently  swift  and  picturesque. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

No  mere  sketch  could  by  any  means  kindle 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  which  burned  in  the 
breast  of  his  hearers  as  the  nervously  active 
General,  seemingly  once  more  in  the  fray, 
graphically  pictured  the  victories  of  Sherman’s 
advancing  army. — Troy  Whig. 

There  is  not  one  single  person  in  Chicago 
who  can  afford  to  say  they  have  never  heard 
Gen.  Kilpatrick  lecture. — Chicago  Times. 


The  lecture  ranks  General  Kilpatrick  as  one 
of  the  popular  lecturers  of  the  time.  lie  has 
the  power  of  animating  himself  and  audience 
from  the  start,  and  investing  with  the  attribute 
of  the  orator  his  statements  with  all  the  in¬ 
terest  they  will  bear.  Those  who  missed  the 
lecture  missed  one  of  the  treats  of  the  season. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

General  Kilpatrick’s  new  lecture,  “  The 
American  Stump,”  delivered  at  Music  Hall 
last  night  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  ablest  pro¬ 
duction  and  best  lecture  yet  delivered  by  the 
General.  We  predict  for  the  “  American 
Stump  ”  a  popularity  equal  even  to  his  famous 
lecture  “  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Advertiser. 

We  heard  him  the  other  night,  and  when 
he  had  done,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  actually 
passed  through  a  real  battle — so  vivid  and 
thrilling  was  his  description.  Then,  too,  he 
passes  so  quickly,  yet  so  easily,  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  battle  scenes  to  all  the  glorious  fun  and 
frolic  of  camp  life  ;  tells  stories  and  incidents 
so  rich  and  peculiar  to  the  soldier,  while  he 
himself  is  bubbling  all  over  with  fun,  that  he 
carries  his  audience  by  storm,  and  makes  them 
laugh  and  cry  by  turns,  simply  because  they 
cannot  help  themselves. — Boston  Traveller. 

The  military  lectures  of  General  Kilpatrick 
have  been  the  most  successful  of  any  deliv¬ 
ered  in  this  city. — Boston  Transcript. 
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JAMES  ROOM  KAY,  of  England. 


DRAMATIC  READINGS,  and  a  Lecture  on  “  Gravities  and  Gayetif 
or.  An  Evening:  with  Tom  Hood.” 

by  Mrs. 


Mr.  Kay  was 
Claude  Melnotte, 


specially  engaged 
Orlando,  etc.  etc. 


on  her  Engli 


Scott-Siddons,  to 
tour  of  1867. 


play  Rome 


Mr.  .1.  Room  Kay — This  talented  elocution¬ 
ist  gave  his  first  entertainment  in  the  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute  last  night  to  a  very  large  audience. 
The  high  standard  at  which  his  reputation  has 
been  placed  by  the  press,  all  over  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  fully  borne  out.  He  kept  his  audi¬ 
ence  enraptured  for  two  hours. — London  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald ,  Oct.  117//,  1871. 


*  *  *  The  readings  were  varied  in  style, 

being  selected  from  Shakespeare,  Hood,  Poe, 
Lover,  Dickens,  and  other  authors,  in  all  of 
which  Mr.  Kay  displayed  undoubted  ability  as 
an  elocutionist. — Toronto  Globe. 


His  rendering  of  “  The  Bells  ”  was  re.alh / 
excellent.  His  dramatic  selections  were  given 
with  intense  feeling,  good  accent  and  discre¬ 
tion.  1 1  is  action  is  graceful,  and  his  voice 
round  and  deep.  The  audience  testified  their 
approval  by  the  heartiest  applause. — Daily 
Telegraph ,  Toronto. 


He  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  hea 
him  last  Tuesday  night  to  be  infinitely  sup 
rior  to  an}T  reader  ever  visiting  our  tow 
His  rendering  of  “  The  Bells"  is  immilabt 
— Barrie  Examiner. 

*  *  *  In  Dickens’  “  Sergeant  Buzfuz 

he  displayed  a  great  deal  of  force  in  its  deli 
ery,  and  created  much  merriment.  Ilis  reeit 
of  Sliamus  O’Brien’s  Trial”  was  given  wi 
excellent  effect,  and  received  the  well-earm 
plaudits  of  his  audience. — Leader,  Toroid  li 

It  was  a  treat  such  as  we  have  rarely  h 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  Mr.  Kay 
some  of  his  selections  is  inimitable ,  such  as 
A.  Poe’s  beautiful  poem  entitled  “  The  Bells 
and  Macklin’s  Comedy  of  “The  Man  of  tl 
World.”  in  which  his  personation  of  8ir  Pe11 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant  provoked  such  repeats 
peals  of  laughter,  that  it  is  surprising  M  * 
Kay  himself  was  able  to  preserve  his  gravit.  111 
— Northern  Light,  Orillia. 


ill 


ill 


Rev.  ALEXANDER  REED,  D.  D. 


Subjects — 1.  Italy  as  I  Saw  It. 

2.  Rambles  in  Europe. 

3.  The  Secret  of  Success. 

4.  The  American  Boy. 


He  more  than  sustains  his  reputation  in  the 
genial,  vivid  and  and  forcible  manner  in  which 
he  brings  Italy,  with  its  innumerable  points  of 
interest  before  the  view  of  his  hearers. — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

It  was  a  great  lecture,  delivered  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  by  an  eloquent  man. — Chester 
Valley  Union. 

A  brilliant,  instructive  and  witty  lecture. — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

The  lecture  is  a  rich  treat,  and  lias  been  a 
success  wherever  delivered. — Chester  County 
Journal. 

His  descriptions  of  places  of  historic  interest 
were  so  vivid  that  ive  could  almost  see  what  he 
saw  and  felt. — Philadelphia  City  Item. 


The  lecture  was  one  of  the  most  entertain 
ing  of  the  course,  and  gave  universal  satisfac 
tion. —  Washington  (Term.)  Reporter. 

Its  charm  consists  in  the  facility  with  wilier 
the  lecturer  gives  his  arm  to  the  listener,  am 
leads  him  along  the  routes,  stopping  here  am 
there  to  look  at  things  and  people  by  the  way 
side.  *  *  Lecture  committees,  in  obtainin' 

Dr.  Reed’s  services,  will  secure  a  prize. — Nee 
York  Evangelist. 

It  abounds  with  brilliant  descriptions  of  Ital 
ian  scenes  and  scenery,  as  well  as  valuabh 
information  ;  and  is  enlivened  with  eloquent 
passages  and  sallies  of  genuine  wit.  It  is  jusl 
such  a  lecture  as  will  delight  and  instruct  ar 
intelligent  audience. — New  York  Observer. 


Terms  on  Application. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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(Author  of  “  Rockford,”  “Southwold,”  “Josephine  Peyton,”  &c. 
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Well  known  as  one  our  most  popular  Magazine  Writers,  and  recently  distin- 
“eished  as  a  brilliant  Speaker  and  Lecturer,  will  make  a  limited  number  of 
o-agements  to  deliver  her  lectures. 

D  O 


Subjects — 1.  Soldiek  and  Victim,  a  Discussion  of  War,  full  of  vivid 

*  Illustrations. 

'i 

2.  Modern  Heroism,  a  Plea  for  the  great  Reforms  of  the  Age , 

adorned  ivith  numerous  sketches,  humorous  and  pathetic. 
ieii  _____ 

3.  Wife,  Mother  and  Citizen,  an  Argument,  for  Woman 

Suffrage,  based  on  the  highest  ground,  and  forcibly  urged. 

,m  • 

w  In  her  style  of  speaking,  Mrs.  Blake  is  clear,  Mrs.  Blake  made  an  eloquent  speech, 
In  llected  and  eloquent.  While  good  sense,  ;  urging  that  the  crown  of  life  is  marriage. — 
:  ndor  and  earnestness  are  the  distinctive  |  New  York  Tribune. 


V  aracteristics  of  her  oratory,  she  shows  a  vein 
humor  that  is  quite  irresistible,  and  thus 
(1  >peals  to  the  sympathies  as  well  as  the  reason 
Pe  id  judgment  of  her  audience.  She  is  pe- 
l!(  diarly  easy  and  graceful  in  her  gesticulation, 
|  issesses  a  bright  intellectual  face  and  pleasing 
jl  anner. — Independent. 

Mrs.  Blake  is  the  readiest  and  most  at- 
sactive  Lady  Speaker  in  the  entire  city, 
he  gave  an  eloquent  account  of  woman,  as  a 
orker,  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  graphic  and 
niching  sketches,  which  evidently  thrilled  the 
earts  of  the  absorbed  listeners.  Her  address 
lade  a  most  pleasing  impression,  and  was 
nthusiastically  applauded. — New  York  Herald. 

Mrs.  Lillie  D.  Blake  made  a  very  pointed 
peeeh.  She  has  a  good  voice  and  presence, 
nd  excellent  command  of  language.  By  way 
•f  illustration,  she  gave  a  brilliantly  graphic 
lescription  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  and  cited 
me  after  another  a  score  of  wars,  showing 
hat  each  not  only  inflicted  the  direst  misery, 
mt  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization.  Her 
leroration  was  an  eloquent  appeal  for  women 
o  unite  in  promoting  the  blessings  of  peace. 
— New  York  World. 


The  lady  proved  that  she  knew  how  to  talk 
and  to  win  by  talking.— Danbury  (Conn.) 

,  Times. 

Her  argument  was  enforced  with  some  stories 
ot  touching  pathos . — Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

Mrs.  Blake  delivered  a  very  beautiful  lecture 
i  at  St.  Alban’s  Hall.  A  very  respectable  and 
attentive  audience  assembled  to  enjoy  her  many' 
liappv  hits,  to  appreciate  her  brilliant  gems  of 
|  speech,  and  her  touching  appeals  in  behalf  of 
women  and  children,  the  victims  of  war.  Her 
[manner  was  graceful,  her  speech  choice. — 
\  Richmond  (  Va.)  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Bi.ake  is  a  speaker  of  rare  power.  She 
|  uses  no  notes,  but  holds  up  to  the  audience 
pictures  humorous  or  tragic  to  illustrate  her 
arguments. — New  Brunswick  Times. 

Mrs.  Blake  made  a  pleasant  and  forcible 
[speech,  replete  with  appropriate  illustrations 
and  anecdotes. — Saratogian. 

Mrs.  Blake  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
Dutchess  County,  where  she  is  spending  the 
|  summer.  Called  upon  to  speak  at  a  large 
[public  meeting,  her  enthusiastic  eloquence 
fairly  carried  the  audience  by  storm. — N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Blake  is  a  flue-looking  lady,  with  ex-  Evening  Mail. 
yressive  grey  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Her  voice  i  Mrs.  Blake  has  a  good  voice  and  presence! 
is  very  good,  and  her  manner  earnest  and  |  excellent  command  of  language,  and  much 
eloquent. —  Washington  Daily  Republican.  ,  humor.—  Washington  Chronicle. 


Mrs.  Blake,  long  celebrated  as  a  very  dis-  [  Mrs.  Blake  is  a  lady  in  the  best  sense  of 
tinguished  beauty  and  brilliant  novelist,  has  [the  term.  Polished  and  affable  in  her  man- 
auother  novel  in  press.  Her  readers  by  inher-  |  uers,  with  a  mind  stored  with  an  inexhausta- 
itance  should  be  part  Southern,  her  father  hav-  j  ble  fund  of  knowledge,  almost  marvelous  in 
ing  been  the  heir  of  one  of  the  best  names  of  [  its  variety,  together  with  an  aptness  for  im- 
Carolina,  as  her  mother  was  heiress  of  the  best  parting  it  to  others  rarely  equalled. — Alle~ 
names  of  Connecticut, — Home  Journal.  \ghang  Count g  Reporter. 


TERMS,  $1«0. 
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L  I  T  E  R  ARY  MAGAZINE, 


Mrs.  S.  M.  C.  PERKINS. 

Subjects — 1.  Mary  Lyon  and  Margaret  Fuller. 


IF 


2.  Temperance. 

3.  Our  American  Homes. 


Mrs.  Perkins  lios  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  a  Magazine  writer,  an 
is  the  author  of  several  books. 


Mrs.  Perkins  speaks  in  a  clear,  distinct  and 
easy  tone  of  voice,  and  her  hearers  expressed 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  All  who  heard  her  lecture  will  take 
higher  views  of  life  and  its  responsibilities. — 
Freeman's  Journal ,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

She  is  a  well-educated,  practical  woman,  and 
deals  in  good  common-sense,  and  we  were  edi¬ 
fied  and  instructed  in  listening  to  her. — Morris 
Chronicle ,  Morristown ,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Perkins  lectured  last  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute. 
The  address  contained  the  true  principles  of 


I 


II 


usefulness,  and  we  trust  many  higher  aspira 
tions  and  nobler  purposes  will  result  from  it.- 
Register ,  Franklin ,,  N.  Ik 

Mrs.  S.  M.  C.  Perkins,  well  known  as  a  wri 
ter  in  our  periodicals,  and  the  author  of  Alie 
and  her  Friends ,  has  recently  lectured  in  Nev 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  given  excellent  satisfacjilit 
tion. —  Gospel  Banner ,  Augusta ,  Me. 

We  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  and  successfu  ict 
career  in  the  lecture  domain.  Her  mannei  hi 
was  unexceptionable,  such  quiet  dignity,  per- 1 
feet  poise,  and  clear  enunciation  as  we  seldon 
see  in  a  public  speaker. -Sentinel,  Keene ,  N.  // 


TERMS,  *75. 


Miss  ELLA  E.  BRADNER, 


Subjects — 1.  Civilization,  Past,  Present  ani>  Future. 

2.  Woman  and  Her  Mission. 

3.  Temperance. 


We  did  not  expect  from  one  so  young, 
mature  thoughts,  such  as  emanate  from  the 
minds  of  those  ol  riper  years,  and  yet  we 
venture  to  say  that  we  have  listened  to  more 
prominent  speakers,  who  claim  greater  notori¬ 
ety,  who  would  do  themselves  credit  could  they 
express  their  thoughts  in  as  clear  and  beautiful 
language  as  did  Miss  Ii.  in  her  recent  lecture, 
also  in  her  poetic  effusions  that  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  columns  of  our  country 
papers.  We  shall  expect  by  faithful  culture 
and  experience  to  find  hermature  years  crowned 
with  merited  success. — The  Independent. 

Miss  Bradnkr’s  Lecture. — Last  Friday 
evening  Miss  Ella  Bradner  delivered  her  new 
lecture  on  “Temperance.”  Temperance  Hall 
was  filled,  notwithstanding  the  English  Opera 
Company’s  entertainment  was  on  the  same 
evening.  Miss  Bradner  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  every  one  in  the  hall 
went  away  with  some  new  idea  advanced  by 
the  speaker.  Miss  Bradner  has  a  very  pleasant 
delivery,  which  many  old  lecturers  have  in  vein 
tried  to  obtain.  She  talks  plainly,  and  although 


she  speaks  with  rapidity,  still  every  word  and 
syllable  can  be  distinctly  understood.  Her 
illustrations  and  anecdotes  are  both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
we  heard  Miss  Bradner  deliver  her  lecture  on 
“Civilization — Past,  Present  and  Future,”  and 
we  can  safely  say  that  she  is  as  good,  if  not  a 
better  public  lecturer,  than  one-half  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  who  go  about  the  country  talking  on 
different  subjects. —  Oswego  Paper. 

Miss  Bradnkr’s  Lecture. — Last  Saturday 
evening  Miss  Ella  Bradner  delivered  for  the 
first  time,  her  lecture  on  “  Civilization,  past, 
present,  and  future,”  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
Miss  Bradner  spoke  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
with  rare  ease  and  ability.  Miss  Bradner  has 
a  line  voice,  and  an  excellent  style  of  delivery, 
which  well  adapts  her  to  the  platform.  Miss 
Bradner  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  position 
of  woman  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition  and 
ignorance.  In  speaking  of  the  present  century 
the  lecturer  said  that  woman  should  be  the 
equal  of  man,  both  socially  and  politically. — 
Oswego  Paper. 


TERMS,  $50  to  *75. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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DWIN  KIRKMAN  HART. 

(Late  of  the  Philadelphia  “  Press.”) 

Subjects — 1.  The  Next  Step,  or,  The  Purification  and  Elevation 
of  American  Politics. 

A  Square  Fact.  3.  Temperance. 

About  Journalism,  [An  inside  view ,  with  sundry  criti¬ 
cisms.) 

The  little  time  which  Mr.  Hart’s  editorial  duties  permitted  him  to  devote  to 
ll™  e  platform  last  year,  foreshadowed  a  most  gratifying  success  for  his  “  Journal- 

iu  a  genuine  sense,  and  wherever  delivered, 


Mr.  Edwin  K.  Hart,  formerly  one  of  the 
litors  of  this  paper,  and  more  recently  of  the 
ress ,  is  an  accomplished  journalist,  and  this 
4  cture  will  prove  a  card  for  the  enterprising 
uifanagers  who  may  secure  his  services  to 
peat  it  in  other  localities. — Phila.  Post. 

This  subject  is  one  which  can  be  made  very 
teresting,  and  Mr.  Hart  has  thoroughly  suc- 


2. 

4. 


in. 


It  is  “  something  new 


slighted  audiences  pronounced  it  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  season. 


The  speaker  proved  himself  thoroughly 
qualified  to  give  an  inside  view  of  Journalism, 
and  a  most  marvelous  view  it  is. — Chronicle 
and  Advertiser. 

The  respect  for  religion,  and  the  pure  moral 
tone  which  pervaded  every  sentiment  was  not 
the  least  of  its  attractions. — Rev.  T.  Murphy. 

Intensely  interesting  and  amusing. —  Chester 
Advocate. 


eded. — Phila.  Inquirer. 

For  Terms  and  Oates,  address  tlie  Itureaii. 


V  ALL  ACE  BRUCE. 

u  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood.” 

Subjects — 1.  Robert  Burns. 

‘2.  Landmarks  of  Scott. 

j  3.  Home  Legends — -the  Hudson.  [New  Lecture.) 

4.  A  Visit  at  Vanity  Fair.  [New  Lecture.) 

Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  since  his  return  from  Scotland,  has  delivered  with  mark¬ 
ed  success  his  Lectures  on  Robert  Burns  and  Walter  Scott.  The  Press,  and 
jyceurn  Associations  everywhere,  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only 
is  finished  and  scholarly  productions,  but  also  as  eloquent  and  warm-hearted 
.ributes.  His  new  lectures,  “The  Hudson  ”  and  “  Vanity  Fair,”  will  be  ready 
or  the  present  season. 

One  of  the  finest  Lectures  of  the  season. — 

Troy  Press. 

His  analysis  of  the  subject  was  clear  and 
:■  ritical  and  the  manner  at  once  pointed  and 
graceful.  He  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
ludiencc  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  lecture.  It  was  delivered  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  “  Old  Scotia” 
speaking  of  her  national  poet. — Troy  Whig. 

Mr.  Bruce  scarcely  referred  to  his  manu¬ 
script  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture.  His 
manner  earnest  as  well  as  agreeable. — Colum¬ 
bia  Republican. 


as  a  spea Ker  no  nas  line  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  delivery  free  and  varied  and  full  of  life, 
holding  the  pleased  attention  of  every  kind  of 
listener. — Amenia  Times. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
by  Wallace  Bruce — a  scholarly  production  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  speaker  was  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  threw  the  whole  force  of 
his  nature  into  it,  and  electrified  his  audience 
with  some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  we 
have  ever  listened  to.  We  but  express  the 
general  verdict,  when  we  say  that  iu  many 
respects  it  was  the  finest  lecture  of  the  course. 


Terms  upon  application. 
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L  I  T  E  K  A  K  Y  M  A  G  AZINE, 


GEORGE  T.  ALLEN,  M.  D. 

Subject — Russia  and  ti-ie  Russians. 


Springfield,  III.,  April  16,  IS'72. 


itofe 

Mi- 


AMERICAN  LITERARY  BUREAU, 

Gentlemen  : 

Having  incidentally  learned  that  there  was  probably  a  negotiation  pending 
between  the  American  Literary  Bureau  and  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Allen, 
with  regard  to  lecturing,  we  who  have  known  him  long  and  have  heard  his  lectures  since  his 
return  as  U.  S.  Consul  from  Russia,  deem  it  due  him  to  say  this  much  in  his  favor. 

Dr.  Allen,  though  some  fifty  years  old,  is  au  active,  earnest  man,  with  pleasant  voice  and 
easy,  natural  manner.  He  is  very  presentable  in  appearance,  and  his  natural  kindness  im¬ 
presses  every  one. 

In  the  matter  of  natural  force,  close  thought  and  varied  learning,  we  think  he  cannot  fail 
to  render  you  and  the  populace  satisfaction. 

His  lectures  on  Russia  were  greatly  applauded  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  our  best 
citizens  during  the  past  winter.  Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  J.  RUTLEDGE. 


sail 
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S.  M.  CULLOM. 
JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


Dr.  Allen  is  an  eloquent  and  talented  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  during  his  residence  in  Russia  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  (lie  habits, 
customs,  religious  and  political  views  of  the 
Russian  people.  We  arc  pleased  to  say  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  ever 
delivered  in  this  city.  The  lecture  gives  the 
hearer  a  better  knowledge  of  Russia,  her  peo¬ 
ple,  etc.,  than  can  be  gleaned  from  any  one 
volume  which  has  been  published  upon  the 
subject  in  many  years. — Springfield ,  (III.) 
State  Journal. 


The  Dr.  is  a  man  of  culture,  thought,  schol¬ 
arship — wide-awake,  practical  and  closely  ob¬ 
servant,  and  withal  has  the  taste,  skill  and 
good  judgment  to  prepare  and  deliver  his 
lectures  in  the  best  style.  They  rank  among 
the  best  that  have  been  delivered  here  ;  excel¬ 


lent.  in  matter,  manner  and  delivery,  and  j 
abounding  with  information  and  instruction. 


This  means  something  when  we  add  that  no 
town  in  the  country  has  had  a  course  where 
the  character  of  the  lecture  was  higher. — 

Granville  Advocate. 


Rev.  PETER  STRYKER,  D.  D. 

The  following  are  a  few  selected  from  many  notices  of  the  Press : 


His  subject  was  treated  in  a  manner  which 
won  the  admiration  and  applause  of  all  who 
heard  him. — Fishkill  Standard. 

The  theme  of  the  lecture  was  well  and  hap¬ 
pily  chosen,  and  most  admirably  handled.  The 
lecture  well  merited  the  high  encomiums  it 
received,  both  here  and  elsewhere. — Rhincbeck 
Mechanic. 

The  finest  lecture  we  have  heard  before  the 
Association  during  the  present  course,  was  the 
one  delivered  before  them  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  last  by  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  on  Conversation. 
— Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

The  lecture  was  eminently  practical,  and 
contained  suggestions  of  interest  to  every  one. 
The  easy,  conversational  manner  and  tone  of 
the  speaker,  showed  that  he  was  at  home  in  the 
lecture-field ;  while  the  quiet  humor  which 
permeated  portions  of  his  address,  was  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  an  appreciative  audience. — Rome 
Citizen. 


Although  the  night  was  stormy,  the  lecture 
was  well  attended,  and  the  subject, “  Conversa¬ 
tion,”  was  handled  in  a  way  that  well  repaid 
any  inconvenience  undergone  in  attending  it. 
Dr.  Stryker’s  eloquent  and  impressive  delivery, 
and  the  pleasantry  of  his  style,  brought  down 
the  applause  of  his  bearers;  while  the  matter 
of  his  lecture  made  the  occasion  one  of  profit, 
as  well  as  pleasure. — American  Presbyterian.  ! 

The  lecture  was  marked  by  originality,  depth 
of  thought,  clearness  and  vigor  of  diction  and 
pertinence  of  illustration. —  Ulster  Republican. 

The  lecture  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stryker  on  Matri-  , 
monv  was  pleasing  and  instructive,  full  of 
thought,  and  rich  in  incidents. —  Utica  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

It  was  full  of  good  advice  and  pleasant  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences.  Both  the  humor  and 
pathos  displayed  were  appreciated  by  the  large 
audience. — Christian  Intelligencer. 


AND  LECTCEE  SEASON. 
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■ofessor  S.  K.  MURDOCH. 

Miscellaneous  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  Serious,  Ilumor- 
,  s  and  Pathetic.  The  Lectures  will  consist  of 

ijg  1.  Elocution  as  an  Art. 

2.  The  Rise  and  Progress  op  the  Order  of  Knight  Templars. 

^  [Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Ex-President  of  tl/e  Young  Men's  Christian  Association , 
Philadelphia ,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Literary  Bureau:] 

“  Professor  S.  K.  Murdoch  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  in  our  city,  both  as  a  teacher 
“'I  d  declaimer,  and  is  considered  fully  as  entertaining  as  his  brother  James,  whose  reputation 
world-wide.  I  feel  assured  he  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  engage 
s  n  Yours,  Respectfully,  PETER  B.  SIMONS.” 


“  Professor  S.  K.  Murdoch  is  an  elocutionist  of  splendid  ability.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
eeptable  and  popular  readers  that  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  personal  knowledge 
:an  commend  him  as  above.  Yours,  Very  Truly,  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 

1  President  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

d 


NOTICES  OF 
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i  Mr.  Murdoch’s  services  during  the  war  were 
an  eminently  patriotic  character.  His  read- 
gs  in  the  camps  and  visitations  to  the  hos- 
tals  containing  our  wounded  and  disabled 
ildiers  are  gratefully  remembered  by  thou- 
mds  who  “  bless  his  name  ”  for  those  eheer- 
ig  visitations  during  the  period  that  “  tried 
ien’s  souls.”  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Murdoch’s  elocutionary  abilities,  as  they  are 
)0  well  known  to  require  eulogy  at  our  hands, 
ie  is  unquestionably  one  of  our  most  gifted 
laders. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Murdoch  is  one  of  the  best  public 
peakers  in  the  country — Daily  Times ,  Read- 
*9,  Pa. 

The  readings  and  recitations  given  by  Prof. 

.  K.  Murdoch,  at  Tweddle  Hall  last  evening, 
ras  without  any  exception  the  finest  enter- 
ainment  that  our  citizens  have  had  the  pleas- 
,re  of  listening  to  in  a  long  while.  Prof, 
lurdoch  has  a  fine  voice  and  an  easy  deliv- 
ry  ;  his  rendition  of  “  Sheridan’s  Ride  ”  was 
apital,  and  in  fact  the  whole  programme  was 
veil  rendered. — Albany  Evening  Post. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Murdoch  is  one  of  the  most 
lelightful  and  accomplished  readers  of  the 
ige. — Sunday  Herald. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Murdoch’s  reputation  is  wide 
ipread  as  a  Shakesperian  reader,  and  is  pro- 
lounced  by  critics,  as  one  of  the  best  readers 
low  living  in  this  country. — Jeffersonian ,  of 
West  Chester ,  Pa. 


THE  PRESS. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  being 
a  series  of  seleqt  readings  and  recitations  by 
the  accomplished  elocutionist,  Samuel  K.  Mur¬ 
doch,  of  Philadelphia. — Brooklyn  Daily  Union. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Murdoch,  of  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
cited  Maud  Muller  and  the  Vagabonds,  to  the 
delight  of  the  intelligent  audience.  Prof.  Mur¬ 
doch  has  a  full  muscular  voice,  and  his  perfor¬ 
mances  indicate  that  he  is  a  well  trained  and 
thorough  elocutionist. — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Murdoch’s  Reading  last  evening 
at  Metzerott  Hall  was  a  great  success.  He 
has  already  achieved  a  reputation  that  like 
{  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  He  has  a  manner 
in  rendering  either  poetry  or  prose,  which 
fixes,  fascinates  and  electrifies  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  and  carries  their  hearts  with  him. 
— National  Intelligencer ,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Murdoch  was  the  first  to  give  era- 
tuitous  Readings  to  the  Union  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  is  rated  by  the  Philadelphia  Press 
hardly  second  to  his  brother  James  E.  Mur¬ 
doch,  who  has  achieved  a  national  reputation 
as  a  reader. — Bulletin  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Professor  L.  K.  Murdoch’s  reading  at  Le¬ 
banon,  on  June  22d  was  attended  by  a  crowded 
audience,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap¬ 
plause. — Sunday  Transcript. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Murdoch  is  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  correct  readers  we  have  ever  heard,— 
Chronicle ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUSANNA  EVANS. 

Subject — Life  in  New  York  ;  its  Fashions  and  Foibles. 
Susanna  Evans  will,  during  the  coming  season,  re-enter  the  lecture  fielc. 


There  are  numbers,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  who  will  remember  th 
young  enthusiast  when,  a  few  years  since,  as  little  more  than  a  child,  she  dret 
such  large  audiences  in  the  cause  of  “Temperance  ”  in  New  York,  Boston,  an 


Sk 


New  England  States,  and  the  West.  Since  that  time  she  has  travelled  and  lec 


its 
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tured  in  England,  and  more  recently  resided  in  New  York,  from  whose  society 
she  has  drawn  advantages  and  experience  enabling  her  to  frame  a  lecture  upoi 
“Life  in  New  York;  its  Fashions  and  Foibles.”  This  lecture  embraces  touch¬ 
ing  and  startling  disclosures  of  the  mental,  moral,  social,  political  and  religion; 
condition  of  this  most  anomalous  of  all  modern  cities. 

Susanna  Evans  is  young,  possessed  of  an  attractive  appearance,  and  of  pre¬ 
possessing  manners  and  address.  Her  delivery  is  elegant,  united  with  a  good 
management  of  the  voice  and  gesture,  conveying  forcible  ideas  and  impressions 
on  those  to  whom  she  speaks. 

'I'ERIIS,  $IO(),  ivitli  Modifications. 
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Mrs.  MARY  F.  SCOTT-SIDDONS. 

Readings  and  Recitations. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 


Mrs.  Scott-Siddons.  —  A  lovely  woman, 
with  a  profile  like  an  Egyptian  goddess;  dark, 
flowing  locks ;  a  figure  supple  and  undulating ; 
a  penserosa  expression  in  repose ;  a  rich  attire 
of  mauve  silk  and  tulle ,  and  a  graceful  and 
gentle  demeanor. — London  Echo. 

Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  young  and  pretty,  with 
matured  powers  and  a  style  which  has  acquired 
greater  brilliancy  but  lost  nothing  of  her  na¬ 
tive  refinement  in  the  course  of  her  travels. 
Her  voice,  sweet,  flexible,  and  sympathetic  as 
ever,  is  rather  stronger  and  rounder  than  when 
she  left ;  her  command  of  expression  is  swifter 
and  more  subtile  ;  and  her  general  performance 
has  all  the  ease  and  finish  which  constant  prac¬ 
tice  and  varied  experience — and  these  alone 
— can  bestow.  Rare  skill  in  elocution,  and  a 
vivid  appreciation  of  all  that  is  most  fanciful, 
humorous,  and  delicate  in  Shakspeare’s  de¬ 
lightful  comedy,  were  pleasantly  apparent 
throughout  her  recitations  yesterday. — London 
Morning  Post. 


Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  is  a  sympathetic  and  cul¬ 
tured  reader — a  lady  whose  presence,  voice, 
and  style  recommend  themselves  as  warmly  as 
her  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  she  does. 
The  verdict  is  in  her  favor  as  she  appears  on 
the  platform ;  the  ladies  pronounce  her  “  nice;’’ 
in  fact  she  has  those  qualities  which  secure 
half  the  battle  at  starting.  As  she  proceeds 
the  feeling  of  interest  deepens,  and  includes 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  reader.— London 
Orchestra. 


Mrs.  Scott-Siddons’  histrionic  abilities  are 
of  the  highest  order.  In  tragedy  of  the  most 
hair-lifting  description,  or  comedy  of  the  most 
mirth-provoking  kind,  she  is  equally  au  fait, 
equally  certain  to  “  bring  down  the  house.” 
Shakspeare’s  fertile  brain  has  created  nothing 
beyond  her  powers,  and  she  runs  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  passions  in  a  single  evening.— 
Oxford  Journal. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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rs.  LOUISE  WOODWORTH  FOSS. 


Readings  from  Shakspeare,  Dicker 

^  she  displayed  fine  dramatic  powers,  has  a 
ill  ar,  powerful  voice,  of  great  range,  and  a 
e  presence. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

(Mrs.  Foss  has  been  for  years  a  hard,  persis- 
511  ft  student,  and  is  now  reaping  the  reward 
ig  her  labors.  She  has  a  peculiar  power  of 
gnetizing  her  audience. — Boston  Journal. 
eh 

She  has  distinguished  herself  as  one  of  the 
it  delineators  of  Shakspeare. — Boston  Tran- 
i  ipt. 

'it  B.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir: — Allow 
;  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Louise  Wood- 
irth  Foss,  that  she  possesses  rare  ability  for 
re 
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Rood,  and  other  Authors. 

strong,  emotional  and  passionate  renderings, 
together  wiih  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  hu¬ 
morous  and  witty.  With  clear  perception,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  versatility  of  emotion, 

;  she  readily  possesses  herself  to  the  spirit  of  an 
idea,  making  the  sentiment  of  an  author  her 
own,  and  hence  giving  them  a  vivid  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Her  voice  is  characterized  by  that  pecu¬ 
liar  sympathetic  quality  which  at  once  attracts 
an  audience,  secures  and  holds  the  attention  of 
her  auditors,  and  enkindles  in  them  a  fervid 
response  to  the  sentiment  uttered. — Extract 
'•  from  letter  from  Prof.  Stacy  Baxter,  Teacher 
j  of  Voice  Building  and  Orthaphonie  Elocu- 
I  tionary  Cidture ,  Boston. 

.  witli  Modifications. 


Adame  ANNA  BISHOP, 

The  world-renowned  Cantatrice,  will  give  a  series  of  Popular  Concerts. 


Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  has  sung  in 
ery  clime  under  the  sun,  and  after  warbling 
Shanghai  and  Singapore,  and  flinging  her 
umphant  notes  from  the  tops  of  the  Hima- 
yas  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  has 
turned  to  New  York. — JV.  Y.  World. 

Her  voice  is  as  sweet  and  enjoyable  as  ever, 
d  in  everything  she  sings,  the  consummate 
tistic  culture  and  skill  of  a  great  vocalist  are 
vealed. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


The  exquisite  purity  of  her  method  remains 
unimpaired. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  purity,  ringing  quality,  delicacy  and 
facility  of  her  voice,  and  above  all  its  thorough 
artistic  development,  were  never  one  whit 
more  noteworthy  or  indisputable  than  they 
are  to-day.  *  *  She  is  certainly  an  extra¬ 

ordinary  artist. — N.  Y.  Times. 


liss  VIENNA  DEMOREST, 

Of  the  Vienna  Demurest  Troupe. 


,  Miss  Vienna  Demorest,  the  young  vocalist 
.  id  composer,  whose  talents  and  acquirements 
ive  already  been  made  the  text  of  eulogium 
various  quarters,  and  who  recently  chal- 
nged  criticism  by  a  preparatory  concert  at 
tuckering  Hall,  gave  her  first  public  concert 
Steinway  Hall.  She  was  honored  by  a  very 
rge  and  unusually  well-dressed  audience, 
er  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  brilliant  in  qual- 
y,  and  rang  out  mellifluently  in  the  aria. — 
r.  Y.  World. 

This  is  the  young  lady  whom  Nilsson  has 
ken  under  her  wing,  and  whose  song, 
Birdie,”  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
wedish  nightingale’s  repertoire. — N.  Y.  Her- 
’d,  Editorial. 


The  highly-gifted  young  lady  sang  music 
from  ‘‘Linda,”  a  song  by  W.  Ganz,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  several  hearty  encores  on 
the  part  of  the  evidently  much-gratified  audi¬ 
ence.  From  this  time  a  very  brilliant  career 
is  opened  to  Miss  Vienna  Demorest,  and  her 
efforts  will  be  surely  crowmed  with  that  suc¬ 
cess  they  so  eminently  deserve. — N.  Y.  Weekly 
Review. 

Miss  Demorest  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  of 
manners  the  most  fascinating.  In  addition, 
when  she  sings,  her  enunciation  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  chiseled  that,  no  matter  how  delicate  the 
passage,  the  words,  to  the  faintest  whisper, 
are  audible  wherever  her  voice  is  heard. — Art 
Journal. 
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HUTCHINSON  FAMILY,  Tribe  of  Asa. 


Comprising  five  members,  Asa  B..  Lizzie  C.,  A.bby,  Fred.  Chase  and  Master 


Bennett,  with  their  new  compositions  and  selections,  Songs,  Trios. 


Quartettes,  Quintettes  and  Choruses. 


The  sweetest  music  ever  heard  in  Boston 
comes  from  the  Hutchinson  Family.  We  sat 
last  evening  in  perfect  delight  as  they  sang 
their  songs  of  “Friendship  and  Freedom.” 
The  little  boy,  Dennett,  is  a  marvel,  and  it  is 
worth  three  times  the.  price  of  tickets  to  hear 
him.  He  brought  down  rounds  of  applause. 
— Daily  Evening  Traveler. 

The  Unitarian  Church  was  crowded,  jammed, 
running  over.  Every  foot  of  sitting  and 

TERMS, 


standing  r  oom  was  occupied.  To  such  a  con 
cert  it  is  seldom  our  privilege  to  listen.  Tin 
sweetness  of  their  melodies  are  only  equallec 
by  their  elevating  tone. — Lawrence  ( Kas. 
Tribune. 


leni 
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The  Hutchinsons  have  the  irresistible  ten 
deney  in  their  songs  to  stir  up  patriotism,  love 
of  freedom,  sympathy  and  merriment. — Zion'.' 
Herald ,  Boston. 

«ioo. 
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Rev.  Mrs.  CELIA  BURLEIGH. 


Mrs.  Burleigh  everywhere  commands  the 1 
hearty  appreciation  of  her  audiences  and  the 
most  emphatic  praise  of  the  Press. — Home  ' 
Journal. 

What  grace  of  delivery,  added  to  force  of 
thought,  purity  of  purpose,  and  clearness  of 
manner,  can  do  to  make  a  successful  lecturer, 
has  been  done  for  Mrs.  Burleigh. — N.Y.  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

She  has  one  of  the  sweetest  of  voices,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  speakers. — 
Boston  Traveller. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the 
platform. — Boston  Post. 


One  of  the  most  able  and  agreeable  female 
speakers  we  have  ever  heard. — Providence 
Journal. 

% 

Mrs.  Burleigh’s  graceful  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  earnestness  with  which 
she  spoke,  elicited  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
her  audience. — N .  Y.  Herald. 


IN. 


An  address  full  of  beauty,  and  delivered  in 
a  clear,  sweet  voice,  every  tone  of  which  be¬ 
spoke  the  refined  and  cultivated  lady. — Sara¬ 
toga  Republican. 

A  natural  queen,  sets  her  apart  as  pre-emin¬ 
ent  among  the  women  of  the  lecture  fraternity. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 


TERMS,  $100,  witU  Itlmlifications. 


A.  MINER  GRISWOLD,  (“  Fat  Contributor.”) 


Subject — Injun  Meal. 


We  have  heard  many  comic  lecturers,  but 
never  yet  had  the  fortune  to  listen  to  one  who 
seemed  to  have  such  keen  conception  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  such  an  unfailing  supply  of  original 
wit  as  the  “  Fat  Contributor.”  Ilis  manner  is 
easy,  perfectly  fluent,  and  very  pleasing,  and 
there  is  nothing  strained  or  studied  in  his 
innumerable  witticisms.  Mr.  Griswold  is  a 
lecturer  whom  an  intelligent  audience  may 
closely  study  and  quietly  enjoy  to  any  extent. 
—  Cincinnati  Commercial. 


Mr.  Griswold  kept  his  audience  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  time  he  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  until  the  close  of  that  funny  poem, 
“  Big  Injun  over  the  Rhine.”  The  lecture  was 
a  series  of  puns  from  beginning  to  the  end, 
some  of  them  of  an  extremely  ludicrous  char¬ 
acter,  and  all  of  which  were  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Mr.  Pugh  has  made  a  hit  in  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  “Fat  Contributor”  in  his  “  Star  ” 
list. — Philadelphia  Press. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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HE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY, 

Full  Quartette,  under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Hutchinson. 


Lecture  committees  could  not,  I  am  sure, 
an  better  for  the  entertainment  and  improve- 

Ient  of  their  audiences  than  by  giving  them, 
•side  lectures  addressed  to  the  head — one 
the  soul  from  the  Hutchinson  Family. — 
J  Vendell  Phillips. 

The  melodious  Hutchinson  Family  were 
nging  to  delighted  crowds  of  soldiers. — Hor- 
•e  Greeley,  in.  American  Conflict. 

Just  the  character  of  songs  I  wish  the  sol- 
iers  might  hear. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


One  might  as  well  attempt  to  convey  in 
words  the  color  of  the  sky  or  the  strain  of  the 
nightingale  as  such  utterances  of  the  heart  as 
these. — Harriet  Martineau. 

In  exquisite  harmony,  smoothly  blended 
tones  and  expressive  execution,  they  are  un¬ 
equalled. — Chronicle ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Those  who  have  never  heard  them,  could 
not  listen  to  better  singing,  were  they  to  live 
a  thousand  years. — Times ,  Reading,  Pa. 


During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  Family  have  held,  in  conjunction  with 
le  State  Unions  Temperance  Societies ,  more  than  two  hundred  Conventions, 
rhich  have  been  attended  with  good  results,  awakening  a  lively  public  interest, 
ooking  toward  the  suppression  of  the  Rum  Traffic. 

They  are  prepared  to  make  favorable  terms  with  State  Unions,  Alliances,  or 
lodges  of  Temperance  organizations  throughout  the  country.  Early  application 
.ill  insure  engagements,  when  a  statement  of  Terms  will  be  submitted. 

Oo  / 


TERMS,  $100,  *125,  $1.IA. 


For  two  nights  a  deduction  will  be  made,  as  also  in  the  case  of  deserving 
harities,  and  the  Temperance  interests. 


Miss  JULIA  GRIFFIN,  Recitations. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  John  G.  Whittier.] 

*  *  *  Your  rendering  of  the  pieces  of  my  own,  evinced  careful  study  and  appreciation  ; 

and  in  tone,  spirit  and  characterization  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired.  Wishing  you 
abundant  success,  I  am,  your  friend, 


She  is  thoroughly  at  ease  on  the  stage,  for 
which  she  seems  to  have  a  taste,  and  is  devel¬ 
oping  rare  ability  as  a  comedy  actor. — Norwalk 
Gazette. 

Miss  Julia  Griffin  was  pre-eminently  the 
center  of  admiration.  This  young  reader  re¬ 
cited  during  the  evening  the  following  pieces : 
“  Queries,”  which  she  put  in  an  irresistibly 
i  comic  way ;  “  Ilarrv  and  Me,”  a  piece  which 
!  she  did  full  justice  to;  but  in  the  “Lost  Heir” 
i  the  young  lady  displayed  the  versatility  of  a 
Peg  Woffington,  joined  to  the  volubility  of  a 
Charles  Mathews.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
entertainment  the  young  lady  was  warmly 
applauded. — New  York  Herald. 


JOHN  G.  WHITTIER, 

With  her  remarkable  gifts,  combined  ivith 
her  modest  grace  and  excellent  taste  in  selec¬ 
tion,  she  will  doubtless  gain  a  more  than  local 
reputation. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Her  recitations  were  well  chosen,  combining 
the  grave  and  the  gay  ;  and  to  her  it  seems 
to  make  no  difference  whether  the  selections 
be  pathetic  or  humorous — either  are  admirably 
rendered. — Brooklyn  Union. 

Miss  G.  has  acquired  for  herself  within  a 
brief  period  a  high  position  in  popular  esteem. 
— N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  “  Death  of  Minnehaha  ”  was  pictured 
bv  Miss  Griffin  with'  astonishing  vividity. — 
N.  Y.  Telegram. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


Mrs.  M.  ADELE  HAZLETT. 

OPINONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Mrs.  Adele  Hazlett,  of  Michigan,  was  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  convention,  as  she  well 
deserved  to  be.  A  young  and  fine  looking 
woman,  with  piquant  features  and  brilliant 
eyes,  her  manner  in  speaking  very  easy,  and 
her  keen  satire  and  bright  points,  exceedingly 
well  put,  she  has  rare  power  with  an  audience, 
created  a  sensation  at  the  New  York  Conven¬ 
tion  last  Spring,  and  showed  that  she  deserved 
the  title,  which  has  been  given  her,  of  the 
Anna  Dickinson  of  the  West. — New  York 
Independent. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  introduced  Mrs.  Adele 
Hazlett,  the  President  of  the  Northwestern 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  There  was  a 
start  of  surprise  at  the  young,  graceful  and 
pretty  woman,  in  her  stylish  dress  of  gray 
silk,  with  finish  of  lace  at  neck  and  wrists. 
Mrs.  Hazlett’s  voice  is  rather  pleasant.,  her 
style  piquant  and  her  manner  graceful.  More 
brusque  than  most  of  the  Eastern  women,  she 
is  very  pleasing  as  a  contrast  to  their  quietness 
and  moderation.  She  spoke  very  ably  for 
about  half  an  hour. — Boston  Post. 


The  first  business  of  importance  was  the 
annual  address  of  the  President,  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Hazlett.  She  is  a  woman  of  youthful 
appearance,  of  great  vivacity,  and  of  unusually 
acute  mental  gifts,  and  is  already  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  ladies  engaged  in  the 
movement.  She  is  certainly  an  eloquent  and 
accomplished  speaker,  and  an  exceedingly 
adroit,  witty  and  effective  debater. — Detroit 
Tribune. 


Mrs.  Hazlett  delivered  a  most  stirring  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  true  Western  style.. — Boston 
Journal. 


Such  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  brilliant  and 
finely-delivered  extempore  speech,  full  of  sa¬ 
lient  points,  sparkling  with  wit,  with  a  vein 
of  vigorous  logic  running  through  the  whole. 


A  gentleman  in  the  audience  remarked  to  us 


that  Mrs.  Hazlett  should  have  been  a  lawyer, 
although  as  it  was  she  was  a  match  for  any 
lawyer  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  notwithstanding  the  rainy  weather. 
The  convention,  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  success. — Fort  Wayne  Gazette. 
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Mrs.  Hazlett,  of  Michigan,  was  next  intro 
duced — a  pleasant  looking,  medium-sized  lady 
with  short  hair  in  curls,  dressed  in  a  beautifu 
black  velvet  dress  en  train ,  with  plain  gol( 
jewelry  as  ornaments.  She  is  a  fine  speaker 
prepossessing  in  personal  appearance,  per 
fectly  self-possessed,  and  presents  her  ideas|®f 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  a  clear  and  distincu 
articulation  that  make  her  a  pleasing  speaker 
—  Washington  (I).  C.)  Chronicle. 


The  pleasant  manner  in  which  she  tells: 
what  she  has  to  say,  pleases  instead  of  offends 
— Portland  Observer. 


Michigan  fairly  carried  off  the  palm  at  the. 
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Woman’s  Rights.Convention  yesterday,  in  theft, 


person  of  Mrs.  Hazlett  of  that  State,  who  is  a 
pleasant  looking  lady  of  medium  height,  rather 
dark  complexion,  and  a  face  more  marked  for 
strength  than  sweetness,  although  not  lacking,^ 
in  the  element  of  womanliness.  She  spoke^ 
without  hesitation,  forcibly  putting  her  pro¬ 
positions  and  clearly  defending  them.  If,  as 
Mrs.  Hooker  pertinently  remarked,  Mrs.  Haz¬ 
lett  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  college  system  of 
that  State,  which  opens  its  doors  alike  to  men  ? 
and  women,  she  proves  by  a  practical  demon 
stration  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  best  argument  possible  for  other 
States  to  follow  the  example. —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Chronicle. 


Mrs.  Hazlett,  of  Michigan,  President  of  the 
Northwestern  Woman’s  Association,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  audience  throughout  her  whole  ad¬ 
dress.  Her  manner  was  pleasing,  her  ideas 
well  and  tersely  expressed,  her  logic  sound, 
and  over  ail  was  a  certain  vim  and  heartiness 
which  we  arc  led  to  expect  from  Western 
speakers,  and  occasionally  receive. — Provi¬ 
dence  Press. 


The  incarnation  of  Western  smartness. — 
The  Golden  Age. 

She  is  a  thoroughly  Western  woman,  with 
the  frank,  energetic  manner  of  that  section, 
makes  a  spirited,  stirring,  off-hand  speech, 
and  never  fails  to  interest  and  please  her 
audiences. — Providence  Journal. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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l-EORG-E  W.  HOWS. 


Subjects — 1.  Peter’s  Ambition. 


2.  Little  Boy  Blue. 


x  The  lecture  was  in  itself,  a  complete  success. 
i(j,  he  speaker  has  a  pleasing  manner,  a  careful 
.0|(  ocution,  and  a  decided  histrionic  talent. — 
i([  rew  York  World. 


Mr.  Hows,  whose  merits  as  a  literateur  have 
ng  been  recognized,  brings  to  the  lecture 
ad  >om  an  expressive  face,  a  sonorous  voice,  and 
rare  faculty  of  quickly  establishing  a  close 
mpathy  with  his  hearers. — New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Hows  possesses  several  points  which 
lould  insure  him  success  as  a  lecturer.  He 
as  a  rich,  even  voice,  which  carries  well ;  he 
nunciates  clearly  ;  his  emphasis  is  judiciously 
larked,  and  he  is  a  good  actor. — New  York 
democrat. 

The  lecture  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
ne,  and  Mr.  Hows  concluded  the  pathos  and 
umor  of  his  story  very  skillfully  and  pleas- 
ntly. — Baltimore  Commercial. 


Mr.  Hows  was  irresistibly  humorous,  every 
sentence  sparkling  with  a  morsel  of  genuine, 
fresh  and  racy  wit.  From  the  moment  that  he 
delineated  Peter  upon  the  boards  of  the  stage, 
his  language,  and  what  followed,  was  a  vivid 
and  pathetic  word-painting  of  the  trials,  miser- 
ries,  disappointments  and  privations  of  the  ac¬ 
tor’s  life.  The  deep  silence  that  prevailed 
during  this  passage  was  a  thorough  testimonial 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  reached  to  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  appreciation  of  the  audience. — 
Baltimore  American - 


The  lecturer  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
literary  and  art  circles.  His  success  was  as¬ 
sured  from  the  very  start,  and  he  carried  his 
audience  with  him  in  sympathy  to  the  end  of 
the  very  entertaining  story.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  highly  intellectual  and  received  re¬ 
peated  applause, — New  York  Herald. 


TERMS,  $50  to  $75. 
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WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  of  the  "Independent.” 

Subjects — 1.  Help  Yourselves. 

2.  The  Best  Society. 

3-  What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  Coming  Chinaman? 


Rev.  W.  Glabden  did  not  disappoint  in  his 
Wednesday  Evening’s  talk.  Though  not  in 
she  strictest  sense  a  “  popular  ”  lecture,  it  was 
rilled  with  thoroughly  strong  sense,  and  pure 
wit  cropped  out  at  unexpected  moments.  One 
certainly  could  scarcely  find  anything  much 
better  than  Gladden’s  “  Jimfiskation.”  Mr. 
Gladden  has  a  very  happy  way  of  introducing 
his  humor,  and  gave  a  thought-producing  lec¬ 
ture.  The  attendance  was  excellent  consider¬ 
ing  the  bitterness  of  the  night.— Rondout  Free¬ 
man. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden  favored  the 
lecture-going  community  of  Rondout,  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  with  his  new  and  viva¬ 
cious  lecture  entitled  “  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Coming  Chinaman  ?”  *-***■  The 

lecturer’s  peroration  was  truly  eloquent.  He 
gave  a  brilliant  description  of  the  future  of  our 
country— bright  with  hope,  full  of  promise,  | 
and  grand  in  all  its  surroundings. — Rondout 
Courier. 


Rev.  Washington  Gladden’s  lecture  on  the 
“  Best  Society,”  was  listened  to  with  much 
pleasure,  and  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed 
that,  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of 
the  course.  lie  handled  the  pinchbeck  aristo¬ 
cracy  without  gloves,  and  exposed  mercilessly 
the  shams  and  frauds  of  “  our  best  society,”  so 
called.  It  was  a  good  lecture, — just  such  a 
one  as  every  community  should  receive  fre¬ 
quently. — Pittsfield  Nagle. 

The  lecture  was  indeed  an  intellectual  treat, 
full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  yet  spiced 
with  that  vein  of  witty  sarcasm  lor  which  Mr. 
Gladden  is  noted.  It  kept  the  audience  in 
good  humor  all  the  time. — Troy  Press. 

His  delineation  of  “The  Best  Society,”  as 
well  as  his  criticisms  of  the  follies  of  society— 
that  is,  not  the  best — provoked  the  hearty  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  hearers. —  Greenfield  Gazette. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  lectures  given  in  the 
course  this  year.  —  Washington  County  Post, 

|  Cambridge,,  N.  Y. 
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LITEKAKY  MAGAZINE, 


CHARLES  ROBERTS,  Jr. 


Ion 


T 


Mr.  Roberts  has  received  great  praise  from  the  New  York  and  Brooklyr 
dailies.  All  who  have  heard  him  unite  in  saying  that  he  has  no  superiors  in  hit 
particular  selections. 

lie  has  a  clear  and  carefully  cultivated  voice,  good  facial  expression,  and  a 
perfect  conception  of  the  ideas  of  the  authors  whose  selections  he  reads.  The, 
Brooklyn  (E.  D.)  Lecture  Association  employs  him  every  year,  and  wherever 
he  appears  lie  is  re-engaged  for  the  following  season. 

Mr.  Roberts’  duties  will  not  permit  him  to  go  a  great  distance  from  New1!*1 
York. 

TERMS,  $>?•»,  with  Modifications. 


THOMAS  W.  KNOX, 


ill! 


(Author  of  ' 


Camp  Fire  and  Cotton  Field  u  Overland  Through  Asia.’ 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. 


Formerly 


Oi 


Articles  an  Siberia,  China,  &c.,  by  Col.  Knox,  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  Harper's ,  Putnam's ,  The  Galaxy ,  The  Atlantic ,  The  Overland ,  and  other 
Magazines,  and  have  been  highly  praised  for  their  clear  and  graphic  style,  and 
the  vividness  with  which  the  scenes  described  are  brought  before  the  reader’s 
mind.  Some  of  these  articles  have  been  published  abroad,  and  one  of  them  has 
appeared  in  the  French,  German,  Italian  and  Russian  languages. 


li 
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Subjects — 1.  Six  Months  in  Siberia. 

2.  The  Coming  Chinaman. 


3.  Slices  of  Cannibal, 

vein. ) 


(A  new  Lecture  in  the  humorous 


A  large  and  fashionable  audience  assembled 
last  evening  to  listen  to  the  lecture  of  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Knox.  We  can  hardly  speak  of 
it  too  highly.  It  was  peculiarly  instructive 
and  interesting.  For  our  own  part,  all  our 
preconceived  romantic  ideas  concerning  Sibe¬ 
ria  were  dissipated  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  at  its  conclusion  was 
heartily  applauded. — Daily  Herald ,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  ' 

He  relates  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  a 
flowing  narrative,  always  fresh  and  wakeful, 
and  often  enlivened  by  a  dash  of  humor. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Col.  Knox  is  a  genuine  humorist  and  the 
master  of  a  vivacious  and  brilliant  style. — N. 

Y.  Citizen. 


The  jolliest,  pluckiest,  cleverest,  and  punni- 
est  of  travellers. —  Washington  Patriot. 


As  a  lecturer  Col.  Knox  is  cool,  command¬ 
ing,  deliberate,  humorous  and  impressive. — 
South  Side  Signal,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

There  was  skill  in  the  selection  of  liis  facts, 
a  great  deal  put  into  the  compass  of  an  hour, 
and  well  and  choicely  put.  The  manner  of  the 
lecturer  was  quiet,  easy  and  unpretending. 
The  words  were  well  chosen,  they  presented 
just  the  thought  and  gave  you  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  thing  described.  You  traveled  with 
the  traveler.  You  saw  things  as  he  saw  them. 
You  felt  the  sublime  inspiration  of  the  scenes 
that  he  painted  before  you. — Public  Spirit , 
Groton,  Mass. 


TERMS,  §73,  with  Modifications. 
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Ion.  GEO.  H.  ROBERTS,  Attorney-General  of  Nebraska. 


vi  Subjects — 1.  Joan  of  Arc. 

tit  2.  The  Perils  of  the  Hour. 

3.  Stephen  Girard  and  the  Influence  of  Commerce. 

T lie  above  subjects  are  ably  treated,  and  both  the  delivery  and  the  subject- 
*  latter  are  warmly  praised  by  all  who  have  heard  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
ei  illowing  Press  notices  : 


Attorney  General  Roberts,  we  learn,  is 
>  enter  the  lecture  field  this  season.  His  ser- 
ices  have  been  secured  by  the  American 
.iterary  Bureau  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Roberts 
s  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  State, 
gentleman  of  culture  and  of  rare  eloquence, 
nd  we  are  sure  will  win  new  laurels  as  a  lec- 
urer.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  which  he 
roposes  to  deliver  the  coming  season  are 
'  Joan  of  Arc,”  “  Stephen  Girard  and  the  in- 
luence  of  Commerce  ”  and  the  “  Perils  of  the 
our,”  subjects  of  themselves  interesting  and 
ertain  to  be  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Roberts. — 
Imaha  Tribune  and  Republican . 
i)  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Roberts,  of  Lincoln,  Attorney- 
r  feneral  of  Nebraska,  has  entered  the  lists  to 
,  oropete  for  honors  in  the  lecture  arena  of  the 
Jnited  States,  having  been  received  into  mem 
>  lership  by  the  American  Literary  Bureau. 
-  The  General  is  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the 
:ountry,  and  particularly  excels  in  that  class 
if  oratory  which  cannot  fail  to  please  the  re¬ 


fined  and  educated  classes  who  sustain  lecture 
entertainments.  His  lecture  of  “Joan  of  Arc,” 
which  was  first  delivered  in  this  city,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  at  the  request  of  many  of 
our  people  was  repeated  to  a  densely  crowded 
house.  As  a  lecturer  we  doubt  not  the  Gen¬ 
eral  will  meet  few  superiors  in  whatever 
country  he  may  travel,  and  we  congratulate 
the  Bureau  on  this  accession  to  their  lists  of 
distinguished  lecturers. — Nebraska  City  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Attorney  General  Roberts  leaves  next  week 
on  his  lecture  tour.  His  engagements  are 
made  through  the  American  Literary  Bureau, 
and  are  already  a  goodly  number  at  $100  a 
night.  We  expect  fresh  iaurels  for  the  Gener¬ 
al.  His  eloquence,  so  nervous  and  keen,  will 
readily  win  and  make  the  Phillips  of  the  West 
a  favorite  wherever  he  goes.  Mr.  Roberts  is 
the  first  lecturer  Nebraska  has  furnished  the 
lyceum  field.  He  will  add  to  her  fame. — 
Lincoln  Statesman. 


TEIUIS,  SIOO. 


BENSON  J.  LOSSING,  the  Historian. 


Subjects — 1.  Art:  its  History  and  Work. 

2.  Chivalry  in  its  Relations  to  Christianity.  (New 
Lecture. 


3.  Count  Rumford  ;  or.  the  Yankee  Schoolmaster 
Abroad.  ( New  Lecture.) 


The  lecture  was  one  of  rare  excellence ;  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  season. — Lansing 
Slate  Democrat. 

Mr.  Lossing’s  lecture,  “Art;  its  History  and 
Work,”  compares  favorably  with  Wendell 
Phillips’  great  lecture,  entitled  “  The  Lost 
Arts.” — Mohawk  Valley  Register. 

“  Art;  its  History  and  Work.”  was  handled  | 
by  a  master. — Bethlehem  Daily  Times. 

Its  style  was  finished  and  elegant.— Mora¬ 
vian. 


No  lecture  of  the  course  contained  more 
beautiful  and  practical  suggestions. — National 
Republican ,  Washington. 

It  was  an  admirable  lecture,  the  best  given 
in  the  course. — Sandusky  Register. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  lectures  of  the 
course. —  Wayne  Citizen. 

There  was  not  a  hearer  who  was  not  pleased 
with  the  able  manner  in  which  the  subject  was 
treated. — Lansing  Republican. 


TERMS,  $50  and  Expenses,  xvitli  Modifications. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


THE  VESCELIUS  SISTERS,  [Musical  Trio,] 

(LOUISE,  FRANK  and  EVA.) 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Miss  Frank  Vescelius’s  execution  of  Gotts- 
chalk’s  “ P r intemps  d' Amour  ”  was  wonderful ; 
she  plays  with  a  feeling  and  expression  seldom 
heard,  and  her  touch  is  delicate  and  crisp. 
Louise  gave  La  Faifaletta  very  airily,  her  flute¬ 
like  voice  filling  the  hall  completely;  to  a  en¬ 
core  she  responded  with  Willard’s  beautiful 
ballad,  “  Waiting,”  in  such  a  manner  that  her 
hearers  will  recall  it  years  hence  as  a  sweet 
memory.  Nature  has  indeed  gifted  her  highly, 
and  right  faithfully  has  she,  by  cultivation, 
improved  the  gift.  Miss  Eva  Vescelius  showed 
a  peculiarly  fine  quality  of  mezzo  soprano,  and 
gives  great  promise  for  the  future.  Miss  Frank 
rendered  a  contralto  solo  with  great  pathos  and 
power.  The  concert  was  a  rich  treat ;  seldom 
is  it  granted  us  to  listen  to  such  beautiful 
blending  voices.  In  the  vocal  duets  and  trios 
each  had  its  own  peculiar  quality,  but  still 
united  with  the  others  and  delighted  and  sur¬ 
prised  the  audience. — Racine  Advocate. 
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Seldom  have  we  listened  to  a  more  beautiful 
friending  of  sweet  voices.  They  bathed  the  au¬ 
dience  in  sweetness.  The  ladies  exhibited  a 
careful  attention  to  expression,  and  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  pure,  round,  full  tones,  so  pleasant 
to  the  ears  of  all.  A  sweet  Italian  air  by 
Louise,  told  a  careful  training  of  a  voice  pure 
and  bird-like,  while  the  rich  contralto  of  Miss 
Thank  beautifully  rendered  “  He  was  despised 
and  rejected.”  The  piano  solos  of  Miss  Frank 
were  a  reiteration  of  what  she  did  last  evening. 
Her  execution,  while  rapid,  is  remarkably  pre¬ 
cise  and  finished,  and  for  a  real  masculine 
power,  she  has  few  rivals  in  her  sex.  -  She  goes 
from  her  andante  parts  to  the  allegro  and  from 
the  piano  to  the  forte  with  all  the  grace  that 
a  shadow  from  a  cloud  flies  over  the  earth,  and 
apparently  with  no  more  difficulty. —  Omaha 
Republican. 


The  grand  Vescelius  concert  was  given  last 
night.  The  entertainment  was  opened  with  a 
trio)  piano,  violin  and  organ),  from  Beethoven. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  rendering  of 
this  elegant  musical  production,  not  even  the 
composition  itself,  which  possesses  every  beauty 
that  may  be  attributed  to  creative  genius.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  few  sweeter  sopranos  ex¬ 
ist  than  Louise.  The  vocal  duet  between  her 
and  Miss  Frank  was  very  finely  sung.  The  last 
mentioned  lady  has  a  powerful  contralto  voice, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  naturally  sweet  and  mu¬ 
sical,  as  well  as  highly  and  artistically  cultiva¬ 
ted,  is  simply  to  put  the  facts  in  a  mild  form. 
Louise  sang  a,  very  pretty  ballad  and  won  a 
hearty  applause,  to  which  she  acknowledged 
her  thanks  by  a  repetition  of  the  last  verse. 
The  piano  solo,  Heller’s  famous  “  Tarentella,” 
was  one  of  the  best  performances  ever  heard 
from  a  ladv.  Easy  and  graceful  in  every  move¬ 
ment.  Miss  Frank  executed  this  classical  com¬ 
position  as  though  it  were  no  effort  whatever. 
— Omaha  Herald. 
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The  concert  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  music  was  pronounced  the  finest 
heard  for  a  long  time.  The  musical  trio,  the 
Misses  Vescelius,  delighted  every  one  with 
their  exquisite  music,  the  clear  soprano,  the 
sweet  mezzo,  and  the  rich,  powerful  contralto 
forming  a  union  that  one  hears  but  once  in  a 
lifetime.  Vescelius  sang  the  aria  Robert  ioi 
que  'jaime  with  great  feeling  and  power,  and 
executed  the  Tyrolese  song  with  brilliancy. 
Misses  Frank  and  Eva  also  contributed  one  of 
Gottschalk’s  difficult  duetts  to  the  entertaining 
programme.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  evening,  and  one  which  the  audience 
would  not  object  to  have  repeated. — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 


TERMS,  $100,  vvitli  Modifications. 


ALFRED  P.  BURBANK. 

Various  Readings. 

Of  Mr.  Burbank,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  says:  <l  He  is  the  best  humorous 
Reader  I  ever  heard,”  and  Rev.  Chas.  Edw.  Chendy  writes:  “I  never  heard 
any  rendering  of  comic  literature  that  approached  it.” 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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[iss  KATE  STANTON. 

Subjects — 1.  Why  I  Studied  Law. 

2.  Loves  of  Great  Men. 

3.  Whom  to  Marry. 
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[From  the  Attorney-General  of  Nebraska .] 


C.  M.  BRELSFORD,  Esq. — Dear  Sir.  *  *  *  Miss  Kate  Stanton  delivered  a  magnifi- 

(JI  'nt  address  here  last  evening.  The  Literati  of  this  place  have  warmly  eulogized  her  produc- 
in,  and  she  would  have  a  much  larger  audience  here  at  another  visit,  although  her  audience 
.  as  very  much  larger  this  time  than  those  of  most  of  the  lecturers  who  have  honored  us  with 
lj  leir  presence.  She  came  to  us  well  announced,  it  is  true,  but  she  more  than  fulfilled  public 
j  ■pectation.  Her  enunciation  is  singularly  clear  and  faultless,  intonations  perfect,  voice  melo- 
ous,  diction  fine,  sarcasm  hitter,  sentiment  sparkling,  thoughts  rich  and  full  of  vigor,  pres- 
!  ice  commanding,  and  face  pretty  and  inspiring.  She  is  a  “  bright  particular  star,”  and  will 
line.  You  could  not  more  agreeably  favor  us  than  by  directing  her  hither  again. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 


Wherever  she  goes  the  best  breeding  and 
j  itelligence  welcome  her. — Springfield  Repub- 
can. 

■'  Miss  Kate  Stanton  was  next  introduced,  and 
j  i  a  sparkling  address  entertained  the  audience 
,  ir  a  short  time.  At  the  close  she  was  loudly 
.  pplauded,  and  compelled  to  reappear,  speak- 
ig  briefly,  whereupon  there  was  a  renewed 
urst  of  applause. — Providence  Press. 

An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Cate  Stanton. — N.  Y.  Times. 

Her  address  was  admirable,  her  words  well 
hosen,  and  her  sentiments  clearly  and  felici- 
ously  expressed.  At  the  close  she  was  greeted 
vith  applause,  which  did  not  subside  after  she 
lad  taken  her  seat.  The  chairman  could  not 
nake  the  next  announcement  until  Miss  Stan- 
,on  had  stepped  forward  and  made  another 
speech,  which  was  responded  to  by  tumultuous 
ind  long-continued  applause — Providence  Her - 
ild. 


GEO.  U.  ROBERTS. 

Miss  Stanton's  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
closest  attention  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
silence  was  undroken  save  now  and  then  by  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  applause. — Boston  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Miss  Stanton  is  one  of  those  young  and  at¬ 
tractive  champions  of  the  rights  of  her  sex, 
whose  personal  presence,  combined  with  her 
charms  of  intellect,  render  her  an  irresistible 
pleader  of  her  cause. — Chicago  Mail. 

Miss  Stanton,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  next 
introduced,  and  was  received  with  loud  ap¬ 
plause.  To  all  appearance  she  was  the  young¬ 
est,  and,  without  invidious  depreciation  or 
disrespect  to  her  co-orators,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  was  the  most  attractive  speaker  of  the 
evening. — N.  I7.  World. 

The  evening  session  was  addressed  by  seve¬ 
ral  prominent  advocates,  but  the  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  address  of  Miss  Kate  Stanton. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  BARNABEE  TROUPE, 

Consisting  of  H.  C.  Barnabee,  inimitable  humorist  singer,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Soprano,  Mr.  M.  Arbuekle,  Cornet,  and  Howard  M.  How,  Accom 
panist. 

This  distinguished  Troupe  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  country  last 
season,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Terms  will 
vary  with  distance  and  size  of  town. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Barnabee,  with  accompanist,  will  give  “  Even¬ 
ings  with  Barnabee,”  ( Humorous  Entertainment.) 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


JAMES  STEELE  MACKAYE. 

Subject — Mysteries  of  Emotion  and  Expression. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  LECTURE. 


Physiology  ot  Emotion. — Correlations  of  Emotional  Forces  in  Human  Nature. — Language 1 


'id, 


of  Emotion. — Dynamics  of  Emotion. — Philosophy  of  Emotional  Expression. — The  Head,11"1 
Torse  and  Limbs,  the  significance  of  their  various  movements  and  expressions. — Silent  Ex 
pressions  ol  Emotion ;  illustrated  by  scales  of  passion,  in  expression  and  pantomime. — 
Expressions  ot  the  voice ;  its  inflexions,  colors,  &c. — Emotional  cries,  and  their  meaning. 


t  id 
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Characteristic  Expressions.  Facial  masks,  typical  walks,  and  talks  and  laughs. — Fundamental  ( 
principles  of  Expression  illustrated  by  pantomime. — Illustrative  recitations  ;  Comedy,  Tragedy 
and  Farce. — The  Secrets  of  Art ;  its  power  and  duty. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 


An  audience  of  our  most  cultivated  people 
enjoyed  a  new  sensation,  a  few  evenings  since, 
in  listening  to  Mr.  Mackave’s  lecture  on  Del- 
sarte’s  System  of  Dramatic  Expression.  The 
entertainment  was  altogether  unique — the  lec¬ 
turer’s  power  of  illustration  by  facial  expression 
and  gesture,  quite  extraordinary.  It  was 
shown  how  hopelessness,  cunning,  inquiry, 
arrogance,  energy  and  other  qualities  might  be 
exhibited  by  the  bearing  of  the  body  alone. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  facial  expression, 
Mr.  Mackaye  stood  before  his  audience  per¬ 
fectly  motionless,  except  in  his  countenance, 
and  made  his  face  pass  slowly  and  with  start¬ 
ling  vividness  through  a  dozen  grades  of  emo¬ 
tion — satisfaction,  pleasure,  tenderness,  love, 
adoration — and  then,  having  retraced  his  steps, 
dislike,  disgust,  envy,  hate,  and  fury.  Again 
he  exhibited  the  transitions  from  repose  through 
jollity,  silliness,  and  prostration  to  utter 
drunkenness ;  and  made  a  most  astonishing 
spectacle  by  passing  through  all  the  grades  ol' 
mental  disturbance  to  insanity,  and  down  all 
the  stairs  of  mental  weakness  to  utter  idiocy — 
Boston  Commonwealth. 
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The  capacity  of  the  human  features,  to  say 
nothing  ol  the  whole  body,  to  express  thought 
and  emotion,  was  wonderfully  illustrated  by 
Mackaye. 

The  system  finds  its  fullest  scope  upon  the 
stage,  but  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  need  of  the 
pulpit,  as  indeed  the  eloquence  of  Fere  Hya- 
cinthe,  himself  a  pupil  of  Delsarte,  is  a  signal 
proof. — Boston  Congregation alist. 

Mr.  Mackaye’s  elocution  is  perfect.  The 
lecture  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  that  we  have  ever  listened  to. — 
Brool  ti/n  Earrle. 


If  there  is  anything  which  this  pupil  of  Del- 
sarte’s  cannot  do  with  his  face,  arms,  body,  or 
legs,  it  would  be  entertaining  to  see  him  at¬ 
tempt  it.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  Delsarte’s  system  of  instruction, 
this  change  from  a  modest  though  perfectly 
self-possessed  and  handsome  man,  to  the  drunk¬ 
est  of  drunkards,  the  most  idiotic  of  idiots,, 
and  most  stupid  fools,  must  border  on  the  mar- r(l 
velous. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


Mr.  James  Steele  Mackaye  lectured  before 
the  faculty  and  students  of  Harvard  College, 
last  evening,  by  special  invitation.  We  have 
referred  so  fully  to  the  excellence  of,  and  the 
marked  interest  produced  by  Mr.  Mackaye’s^ 
lectures,  that  a  detailed  report  is  uncalled  for, 
Too  much  credit,  however,  cannot  be  awarded  l11' 
to  the  lecturer,  whose  clear  extemporaneous 
and  eloquent  delivery  is  beyond  praise. — Bos 
ton  Post. 


It  was  illustrated  by  the  most  wonderful 
exhibitions  of  his  theory  in  facial  expressions, 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  language  of  atti 
tude  and  gesture,  at  the  same  time  elucidatin 
his  theory  in  remarkably  clear  and 
language. 
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The  audience  was  remarkable  in  character, 
for  it  contained  representatives  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions — lawyers,  clergymen,  artists,  actors, 
and  hundreds  of  cultivated  people,  who  wished 
to  hear  from  the  pupil  what  the  great  master 
had  taught  about  the  science  of  gesture  and 
expression.  To  say  that  the  elite  audience 
was  satisfied,  would  be  but  faint  praise.  They 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  applause. — N.  Y. 
Republican. 


AND  LECTUEE  SEASON. 
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NNA  LIVING-STON. 

NOTICES  OF  HER  LECTURES  AND  READINGS. 


Although  new  in  the  lecture  field,  Anna 
•t  vingston  has  been  kept  busy  upon  the  ros- 
j  im  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  season ; 

'  d,  after  a  successful  tour  of  the  East,  comes 
1  ck  to  her  Western  home,  surprising  and 
-  atifying  her  many  friends,  with  the  attrac- 
.  ms  she  has  gathered  to  herself  in  her  new 
.  here.  Her  fine  stage  presence  claims  the 
u  tention  of  her  audience,  while  her  energetic 
1/  anner  of  delivery,  and  the  forcible  language 
her  lecture,  combine  to  hold  her  hearers 
ieply  interested,  from  the  opening  to  the 
ose  of  her  remarks. — Decatur  Magnet. 

The  distingue  appearance  of  Anna  Living- 
on  and  her  rare  dramatic  talent  conspire  to 
agnetize  the  audience  with  an  interest  in  her 
cture  equal  to  that  displayed  when  the  most 
.lented  artist  portrays  the  most  striking  of 
tiakespeare’s  characters  *  *  *  Although 

istorical  in  basis,  her  lecture  is  interlarded 
ith  piquant  references  of  the  live  topics  of 
te  day,  not  the  least  prominent  among  which 
the  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Woodhull 
■ee-love  doctrine.  *  *  *  We  think  the 

access  of  Anna  Livingston  upon  the  platform 
s  unquestioned  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the 
last,  and,  we  might  add,  as  brilliant  as  when 
lliat  luminary  appears  in  a  cloudless  sky. — 
(llinois  State  Register. 

Anna  Livingston’s  presence  is  of  that  im¬ 
pressive  and  winning  character  which  every¬ 
body  looks  for  in  a  woman,  and  knows  intui- 
ively  when  it  is  found.  It  is  no  disparage- 
oent  to  say  of  her  that  she  is  as  much  the 
ictress  as  the  thinker,  as  much  elocutionist 
is  writer.  For  her  lecture  last  night  needed, 
lOtwithstanding  its  many  noble  thoughts,  its 
listorical  accuracy  and  its  elegant  composition, 
ust  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  the  artiste 
\nna  Livingston  is  to  give  it  its  greatest  effect. 
— Bloomington  Pantagraph. 

Anna  Livingston  is  certainly  pleasing  in  her 
ippearance  and  manner,  and  her  elocutionary 
aowers  show  that  she  has  had  careful  training, 
Ind  has  improved  every  advantage.  In  her 
recitations  she  evinces  fine  dramatic  power, 
and  in  her  earnest  denunciations  of  free  love 
she  had  the  warmest  sympathy  of  her  audi¬ 
ence — Decatur  Republican. 


Anna  Livingston,  unlike  many  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
ultra,  strong-minded,  mascnline  sort,  but  ex¬ 
hibits  in  her  deportment  on  the  rostrum  that 
most  charming  and  admirable  of  all  womanly 
qualities — modesty.  She  does  much  to  exalt 
the  character  of  lady  lecturers,  her  sentiment 
being  more  pure  and  high,  and  her  hostility 
to  free  love  emphatic  and  bitter.  Anna  Liv¬ 
ingston  is  a  sister  of  Col.  Jacob  R.  Freese,  of 
the  Trenton  State  Sentinel. — Hunterdon  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

Anna  Livingston  is  favored  with  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  and  makes  a  good  impression  from 
the  first.  *  *  *  .She  is  a  lady  of  talent,  a 

fluent  speaker,  and  rivals  the  best  of  the  fe¬ 
male  lecturers. — Quincy  Herald. 

She  is  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Anna 
Dickinson  and  very  similar  in  her  style  and 
oratory. — Quincy  Whig. 

The  lecture  was  beautifully  written,  and  de¬ 
livered  in  fine  style,  Anna  Livingston  being  a 
good  elocutionist,  and  her  manner  self-pos¬ 
sessed  and  easy.  She  is  not  one  of  the  strong- 
minded  female  “  reformers  ”  of  the  day,  and 
denounced  severely  the  course  of  such  men- 
women  as  “  Mickey  ”  Woodhull  and  others. — 
Hunterdon  Republican . 

The  lecture  by  Anna  Livingston  at  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  Flail  last  night,  both  in  substance 
and  in  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  gave  entire 
satisfaction.  She  has  a  fine  presence,  a  very 
pleasing  and  cultivated  taste,  and  decided  lite¬ 
rary  ability. — Springfield  Journal. 

Anna  Livingston  held  the  closest  attention 
of  the  audience  while  delivering  her  lecture, 
which  was  about  an  hour  in  length.  She  is  a 
fine  speaker,  pronouncing  her  words  in  a  clear 
distinct  maimer. — Monmouth  Inquirer. 

Anna  Livingston,  by  request,  will  again 
visit  our  city.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  on  her  previous  visit  here,  testify 
to  her  rare  qualities  as  an  elocutionist. — Lam- 
bertville  Beacon. 

Before  the  lecture  commenced,  Anna  Liv¬ 
ingston,  a  lady  of  rare  dramatic  power,  was 
introduced  and  electrified  the  audience  by  re¬ 
citing  “  The  Maniac.” — Chicago  Times. 


TERMS,  425  to  $50. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE, 


R.  J.  DE  CORDOVA. 

SUBJECTS  : 


Pity  About  Brown  ;  or,  The  Tam¬ 
many  Frauds. 

The  Dyspeptic  Club  of  East  Pie 
town. 

The  Sprats  at  Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Grundy. 

The  Sham  Family  at  Home. 

Our  New  Clergyman. 

A  Summer  Day  at  Long  Branch. 

Courtship  and  Marriage. 

Our  First  Baby. 

The  Amateur  Theatrical  Associ¬ 
ation. 


!'■ 

Mrs.  Smith’s  Surprise  Party. 

Mrs.  Slocum  at  the  Opera. 

The  Law,  in  re  Midge  vs.  Pige. 
That  Dog  Next  Door. 

The  Bali,  is  Up  ;  or,  The  Central 
Park. 

The  Old  Maid. 

Miss  Jones’s  Wedding. 

The  Gentleman  from  England. 
Wiiiffin  vs.  Sniffin  for  Breach 
of  Promise. 

Young  America  in  his  Summer  Va¬ 
cation. 


And  many  others. 


The  wide  popularity  which  Mr.  De  Cordova  has  achieved  as  a  humorous 
lecturer  renders  useless  any  extended  notices  of  the  press.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Philadelphia  journals  fairly  represent  the  general  tone  of  the  cri¬ 
ticisms  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  New  England,  the  West,  and 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  on  Mr.  de  Cordova’s  lectures  and  his  style  of 
delivery. 


Very  certainly  Mr.  De  Cordova  is  neither  a 
Wendell  Phillips  nor  a  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
but  as  certainly  is  no  living  lecturer  a  De 
Cordova.  His  humor  is  spicily  quaint,  genial, 
sympathetic  and  decidedly  original.  Without 
aspiring  to  the  laurels  of  eloquence,  he  is 
essentially  alone  in  the  dramatic  treatment  of 
any  subject  he  may  select  for  the  exercise  of 
his  playful  wit  and  satire,  and  may  not  inap¬ 
propriately  lay  claim  to  the  epithet  of  the 
most  moral  of  modern  humorists. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

Mr.  De  Cordova’s  plan  in  speaking  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  other  lecturers.  Instead  of 
giving  his  audience  an  essay,  he  puts  his 
remarks  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  a  novelette, 
introducing  a  few  characters,  and  giving  op¬ 
portunity  for  humorous  scenes  and  situations, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  satirist  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  his  philosophy, 
his  reflections,  and  his  moral.  *  *  *  We 

can  conscientiously  pay  Air.  De  Cordova  a 
high  compliment. — Philadelphia  Post. 


Air.  De  Cordova  was  very  distinct  in  his 
enunciation,  abounded  in  versatility,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  he  was  a  good  mimic. 
No  abstract  of  his  remarks  can  convey  to  the 
reader  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  his  subject,  and  to  fully  appreciate 
his  qualities  as  a  humorist  and  a  lecturer  he 
must  be  heard— and  once  heard  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  will  see  you  again  whenever 
opportunity  offers. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  gentleman’s 
discourses  is  the  mingling  of  humor  and  pathos, 
with  which  they  are  so  ingeniously  inter¬ 
spersed.  Besides  this,  Air.  De  Cordova  is  a 
sturdy  hater  of  shams  and  pretense,  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  show,  of  mock  religion  and  outside 
morality.  He  sees  at  a  glance  where  an  arrow 
can  be  stuck  into  those  bubbles,  and  he  plants 
it  there.  Sometimes  it  is  barbed  with  a  joke, 
sometimes  feathered  with  a  humorous  conceit, 
sometimes  driven  home  by  the  turn  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  but  he  never  fails  to  hit  the  mark — full 
in  the  centre. — Philadelphia  Aye. 


T£RITIS,  $100  to  $150,  with  expenses. 


AND  LECTURE  SEASON. 
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’  DLDO  VENIER,  of  New  York. 

He  lias  received  commendations  at  the  hands  of  such  critics  as  Barrett,  Har- 
ig.  Law,  Buchanan  Read,  Morton  (J.  R.),  Halpine  (Miles  O’Riley),  Bayles, 

.  1.  Gearhart,  Prof.  C.  Wilkinson,  Marquis  of  Valencia,  Scheller,  and  others. 


Subjects — 1.  Great  Successes  and  Great  Failures;  a  vigorous  inquiry 
after  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  in  life ,  with  copious  his¬ 
torical  examples  of  both. 

2.  The  “Period  of  Ours.”  A  Serio-Humorous  Dissertation  on 

the  day  we  live  in;  its  greatness  and  smallness  variously  com¬ 
pared. 

3.  Poetry  and  Poets.  A  rapid  review  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and 

Place  of  Poetry  and  its  authors. 

4.  Citizenship.  Honorable  Citizenship  the  Basis  of  Society  and 


State. 

Mr.  Venier’s  style,  though  terse,  is  full  of 
it  nervous  brilliancy  which  so  distinguishes 
>  Latin  and  Italian  schools  of  oratory. — Ed¬ 
it  Law,  M.  A.,  London ,  Eng. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  careful  review 
Sig.  Venier’s  dramatic  and  poetical  compo- 
ions  shows  that  he  is  a  writer  of  much  class- 
1  taste  and  power.  His  poems  are  redun- 
nt  with  figures  which  are  in  many  cases 
iginal,  and  in  all  faithful  types  of  the  purest 
•eek  and  Roman  schools. — Marquis  of  Va- 
i  da. 

As  a  speaker,  he  is  effective  and  pleasing — 
an  author,  his  productions  are  unqualifiedly 
cellent. — Guido  Methua  Scheller,  Berlin. 

I  warmly  commend  him. — The  late  Major- 
en.  Halpine  (Miles  O’Riley),  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Venier,  then  introduced,  entertained 
e  audience  with  an  able  address,  which  was 
itened  to  throughout  with  marked  attention. 
-Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette. 


Mr.  Venier,  a  gentleman  of  superior  abili¬ 
ties  and  of  considerable  literary  reputation, 
lectured  and  delivered  a  fine  original  poem  in 
this  city  last  evening  to  an  audience  who  were 
highly  pleased,  etc. — Parkersburg  (TV)  Daily 
Times. 

Voldo  Venier,  the  eminent  and  popular 
lecturer,  is  highly  recommended  by  the  press 
wherever  he  has  appeared,  and  we  can  safely 
promise  to  all  who  hear  him  a  rare  intellectual 
treat. — Kansas  City  Evening  Bulletin. 

An  eloquent  and  able  lecturer. — Kansas 

City  Daily  Times. 

A  sparkling,  forcible  and  natural  orator,  fully 
equal  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  his  praise. — 
IIu  acock  J effersonian. 

“  Appius,”  by  the  “  Bard  of  Gallia,”  is  of 
the  tragic-classical  school,  and  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  criticised  by  many  competent  judges.— 
New  York  Citizen. 


TERMS,  $50  to  $? 5. 


:LI  PERKINS. 

The  Chicago  Post  says :  “  Eli  Perkins,  the  new  sensationalist  aud  humorist, 
ho  is  the  agony  of  New  York  and  the  East,  is  going  to  lecture  next  winter. 
Hi  takes  for  his  text,  ‘  A  Defence  of  the  Heathen.’  No  man  in  America  can 
>  effectually  satirize  the  heathenism  of  politics,  religion,  and  society,  as  Eli 
'erkins.  Can’t  we  have  him  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  as  well  known  as  in  New 
"ork  ?”  The  Cincinnati  Times  and  other  newspapers  say  about  the  same  thing, 
rhich  is  very  gratifying  to  Eh.  Why  should’nt  it  be  ?  The  Chicago  Times 
rys  :  “Elf  Perkins  is  the  best  eclectic  writer  in  America.”  The  Boston 
nranscript  says  :  “  Some  of  Eli  Perkins’  satires  are  the  most  telling  pen-pictures 
ver  published  in  the  country. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
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Miss  MINNIE  SWAYZE. 

SOME  RECENT  PRESS  NOTICES. 


Miss  Minnie  Swayze’s  lecture  last  evening, 
in  Tremont  Temple,  was  one  of  the  best  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Boston  this  winter. — Boston  Traveller. 

Miss  Swayze  is  petite  in  form,  and  graceful 
in  movement,  and  possesses  a  clear,  strong- 
voice,  reiving  almost  entirely  upon  her  perfect 
vocal  command  for  effect  in  delivery. — Boston 
Post. 

Miss  Swayze  closed  her  lecture  with  a  very 
line  recitation  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  “  Italy.” — 
Boston  Journal. 

Miss  Swayze  produced  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  by  her  recital  of  the  “  Story  of  Malibran,” 
an  incident  in  a  great  artist’s  life. — New  York 
World. 

Miss  Swayze  displayed  extraordinary  talent. 
Her  “  Italy  ”  was  something  to  be  enjoyed  and 
remembered  long. —  Watson's  Art  Journal. 

Miss  Swayze  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
correct,  effective  and  pleasing  of  elocutionists. 
With  a  voice  of  great  sweetness,  yet  unusual 
power  and  flexibility,  she  has  also  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  culture,  and  her  readings  and  recita¬ 
tions  are  thoroughly  enjoyable. — Jersey  City 
Journal. 

Her  rendition  of  Whittier’s  “  Barbara  Friet- 
cliie  ”  was  rapturously  received  by  the  audi¬ 
ence. —  Jersey  City  Times. 

Miss  Swayze  is  very  correct  and  unusually 
natural  in  her  elocution,  and  her  voice  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  agreeable.  She  is  somewhat  dramatic 
in  her  manner,  but  not  enough  to  overslaugh 
the  meaning  of  the  author. — Jersey  City  Stan¬ 
dard. 

The  young  lady  orator  charmed  her  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  simplicity  and  eloquence  of  her 
manner.  Her  peroration  was  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  woman’s  poetic  ability,  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  master-pieces,  which  she 
rendered  ia  exquisite  taste. — Ithaca  (JV.  Y.) 
Journal. 

Miss  Swayze  has  an  excellent  voice,  and  a 
manner  exceedingly  pleasing.  Her  language 
is  chaste,  and  her  oratory  evidences  great  nat¬ 
ural  talent  and  high  culture.  She  has  been  a 
close  student,  and  shows  careful  research  in 
the  world  of  literature. — Newark  Journal. 

She  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  elocution¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States. — Sentinel ,  Trenton , 
N.  J. 


Miss  Swayze  recited  a  beautiful  poen 
“  Drifting,”  by  T.  B.  Reade,  with  such  fervo 
and  eloquence  as  to  elicit  from  her  critica 
hearers  the  warmest  admiration  and  applause 
— Home  Journal ,  N.  Y.  . 

Miss  Swayze  is  as  pleasing  a  young  lady  o 
the  platform,  as  Mrs.  Stanton  is  an  elderly 
one.  Full  of  refinement  and  grace  in  he 
manner,  she  has  dramatic  power  enough  to  d- 
well  on  the  stage,  something  w-hich  nearly  al 
the  other  lady  occupants  of  the  platform  lack 
Her  lecture  also  indicated  intellectual  cultur 
corresponding  to  her  fine  presence.  (Mis 
Swayze  is  a  much  better  elocutionist  than  Ann 
Dickinson,  and  her  closing  recitation  fron 
Mrs.  Browning  far  surpassed,  in  power  am 
pathos,  as  well  as  finish,  Miss  Dickinson’s  bes 
efforts.  It  is,  in  short,  the  difference  betweei 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  and  a  comparativel 
uneducated  woman.) — Cornell  Era,  Ithaca 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Swayze  has  a  clear,  musical  voice,  ; 
very  pleasant  manner,  employs  language  o 
singular  purity,  and  is  decidedly  a  talentei 
and  pleasing  lecturer. —  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J 

The  lecture  has  been  carefully  prepared 
and  was  delivered  with  grace  of  action  am 
good  oratorical  power.  Miss  Swayze  has  es 
established  her  reputation  in  this  city  as  i 
graceful,  pleasant  and  lady-like  speaker. — Tru 
American,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

She  appeared  upon  the  stage  neatly  attirei 
in  black,  without  table  or  notes,  and  spoke  ii 
an  easy  and  graceful  manner,  her  “  hits”  an< 
interspersed  recitations,  being  received  witl 
pleasurable  applause.  She  has  an  excellem 
delivery,  and  the  lecture  was  a  decided  sue 
cess. — Emporium,  Trenton ,  N.  J. 

Miss  Swayze  has  a  wonderful  command  o 
her  voice,  which,  like  a  well-trained  child 
obeys  every  impulse  of  its  master. — Gazette.  | 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Swayze’s  lecture  on  “Wo 
man’s  Abilities,”  was  the  best  lecture  of  tin 
course  ;  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  cer 
tainly  gave  evidence  of  powers  which  wil 
ensure  her  wide  popularity  as  a  lecturer. — 
Vermont  Phoenix,  Brattleboro' . 

Miss  Swayze  held  the  attention  of  the  audi 
ence  throughout  the  entire  evening. — Gazette 
Hackettstown. 


jpgf”  Special  Terms  will  be  made  with  new  societies  and  Charitable  Associa¬ 
tions. 


